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DARK POSSIBILITIES IN THE NICARAGUAN SNARL 


RE SINISTER FORCES DRAWING us nearer and 
A nearer to a war with Mexico—a war which not more than 
a handful of people in either country would possibly 
want? This startling question has been asked on the floor of 
Congress during the discussion of our recent armed intervention 
in Niearagua, and it lurks be- 
tween the lines in much of the 
editorial comment on that move. 
For behind our Nicaraguan prob- 
lem looms our Mexican problem, 
which is packed with dynamite, 
our journalistic observers point 
out; and developments in Nic- 
aragua, they say, may be the fuse 
that will explode that dynamite. 
One Democratic Representative, 
George Huddleston of Alabama, 
even went so far as to charge that 
the Administration at Washing- 
ton ‘‘is deliberately and con- 
sciously driving toward war in 
Mexico to protect American busi- 
ness interests’’; and he added: ‘‘I 
am not willing a single American 
boy shall be sent to Mexico to lose 
his life in order that the oil 
interests may pay dividends.” 
At the same time in the Upper 
Chamber, Senator Wheeler (Dem., 
Montana) declared: ‘‘It is high 
time the Senate took a hand and 
said to the people of this country: 
‘We are not going to tolerate the 
sending of marines down to Nica- 
ragua for the bankers of New 
York and take the chances that 
some American soldier may get 
killed by an infuriated people 
and thereby start a conflagration 
with the United States and Mex- 
ico and the rest of Central 
America.’”’ 

“Are we drifting into war with 
Mexico?’’ American business men 
are asking; ‘‘for, if we are, we 
want to prepare for it.” “‘The 
truth is there is a drive against the 
United States throughout Latin America in which Mexico is 
taking a leading part, and in this instance Mexico has actively 
taken sides and supported the revolutionary government in 
Nicaragua for the evident purpose of embarrassing the United 
States,” says David Lawrence in a Consolidated Press dispatch 
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ONCE THEY WALKED ARM IN ARM 


Now the President of the United States and the President of 

Mexico are seriously at odds over Nicaragua and the Mexican 

oil-land laws. The picture was taken when Calles was visiting 

the White House after his election to the Mexican Presidency, 
but previous to his inauguration. 


from Washington. ‘‘ Behind Nicaragua is Mexico; there is the 
focal point of the embarrassment in which the American Govern- 
ment finds itself in its relations to the Latin-American situation 
in general, and to Nicaragua in particular,” says W. W. Jermane 
in a Washington dispatch to the Seattle Times. And he adds: 


“Mexico, with a government so 
radical that it is strongly sus- 
pected of having Communistie 
leanings, is trying to show the 
countries to the south of it that 
they need no longer fear the 
United States, nor submit to its 
leadership. In the old days they 
felt that there might at any mo- 
ment be an invasion of their ter- 
ritory by one or more of the great 
predatory Powers of JHurope. 
That feeling no longer exists. 
Europe for many years will have 
all she can do to attend to her 
own affairs. 

“The time has thus come, as 
Mexico believes, for Latin Amer- 
ica to assert itself. Partly by 
way of retaliation against us, 
she is leading the way in stirring 
up trouble in Nicaragua. Should 
she succeed, she will weaken 
American prestige throughout the 
whole of Central America, and 
presumably open the way to the 
setting up of governments there 
that will be distinetly unfriendly 
to a continuation of American 
oversight. And if Central Amer- 
ica should turn against us, the 
next step—and not a long or 
difficult one, as Mexican states- 
men believe—would be in the di- 
rection of securing the support of 
the important countries of South 
America. 

“Thus our hegemony in the 
Western Hemisphere might be 
destroyed, or dangerously weak- 
ened, and with it the solidarity 
of political action that the United 
States believes is so highly im- 
portant for all the nations on the 
west shore of the Atlantic, if 
they are to be certain of con- 
tinued independence of Huropean 
intrigue.” 


While our war-ships occupy 
Nicaraguan waters and our bluejackets and marines police 
Nicaraguan territory, anti-American demonstrations are re- 
ported from Mexico City, where the National Students Congress 
and the press join in denouncing the aggression of the ‘‘ North- 
ern Colossus.’”’ Our Government’s case for our intervention 
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in Nicaragua is presented by President Coolidge in a message to 
Congress and by Secretary of State Kellogg in a statement to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. ‘‘Unexpectedly, dra- 
matically, with a Rooseveltian suddenness,” as the New York 
Times remarks, the President on January 10 laid before Congress 
the reasons for his course in Nicaragua. This course, he said, 
was the result of ‘disturbances and conditions which seriously 
threaten American lives and_property, endanger the stability of 
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THE TROUBLE IS AS CLOSE TO HIM AS HIS OWN COAT-TAILS 
—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


all Central America, and put in jeopardy the rights granted by 
Nicaragua to the United States for the construction of a canal.” 
He reviewed the history of Nicaragua since our intervention of 
1912 to show that President Adolfo Diaz, whose administration 
is recognized by our Government, is legally entitled to the office, 
rather than Juan B. Sacasa, the rival claimant, whose title is 
recognized by Mexico; and he told how President Diaz had 
appealed to this country for help in protecting the lives and 
property of Americans and other foreigners in Nicaragua, this 
help being made necessary by the aid given by Mexico to 
Sacasa’s revolutionary activities. He told also of appeals to 
the United States Government from British and Italian nationals 
in Nicaragua. And he justified his consequent intervention by 
the remark: ‘‘It would be thoroughly inconsistent for this 
country not to support the government recognized by it while 
the revolutionists were receiving arms and munitions from 
abroad.”’ Concerning the part played by Mexico in the Nica- 
raguan tangle, President Coolidge said: 


‘‘T have the most conclusive evidence that arms and munitions 
in large quantities have been on several occasions since August, 
1926, shipped to the revolutionists in Nicaragua. Boats carrying 


these munitions have been fitted out in Mexican ports, and some 
of the munitions bear evidence of having belonged to the Mexican 
Government. It also appears that the ships were fitted out with 
the full knowledge of and, in some cases, with the encouragement 
of Mexican officials and were, in one instance at least, com- 
manded by a Mexican Naval Reserve Officer.”’ 


After stating that a continuation of the revolution would ‘“‘very 
seriously affect, if not destroy, American investments and busi- 
ness interests in Nicaragua,” the 
President concluded his message 
with the following words: 


““Manifestly, the relation of 
this Government to the Nica- 
raguan situation and its policy 
in the existing emergency are 
determined by the facts which I 
have described. The proprietary 
rights of the United States in 
the Nicaraguan Canal route, 
with the necessary implications 
growing out of it affecting the 
Panama Canal, together with 
the obligations flowing from the 
investments of all classes of our 
citizens in Nicaragua, place us in 
a position of peculiar responsi- 
bility. 

‘‘T am sure it is not the desire 
of the United States to intervene 
in the internal affairs of Nica- 
ragua or of any other Central 
American republic. Neverthe- 
less, it must be said that we 
have a very definite and special 
interest in the maintenance of 
order and good government in 
Nicaragua at the present time, 
and that the stability, pros- 
perity and independence of all 
Central American countries can 
never be a matter of indifference 
to us. The United States can 
not, therefore, fail to view with 
deep concern any serious threat 
to stability and constitutional 
government in Nicaragua tend- 
ing toward anarchy and jeopar- 
dizing American interests, espe- 
cially if such state of affairs is 
contributed to or brought about 
by outside influences or by any 
foreign Power. It has always 
been and-remains the policy of 
the United States in such cir- 
cumstances to take the steps that may be necessary for the 
preservation and protection of the lives, the property and the 
interests of its citizens and of this Government itself. In this 
respect I propose to follow the path of my predecessors.” 


Secretary Kelloge’s statement to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was made behind closed doors, but the part of it dealing 
with Mexico’s part in the Bolshevik plan for world revolution was 
given to the press. According to the Secretary, Bolshevik leaders 
are using Mexico and Latin America as bases of activity against 
the United States. He quoted this passage from a document 
approved by the executive committee of the Communist Inter- 
national last year: 


“Latin America also can and must become a basis of support 
of the liberation movement against imperialism (against the 
imperialism of the United States). In the present state of things 
the nations living in Latin America are, as a majority, opprest 
nations, which sooner or later will be drawn into the struggle 
against the imperialism of the United States.” 


To quote Secretary Kellogg further: 


“The Bolshevik leaders have had very definite ideas with 
respect to the rdle which Mexico and Latin America are to play 
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in their general program of world revolution. They have set up 
as one of their fundamental tasks the destruction of what they 
term American imperialism as a necessary prerequisite to the 
successful development of the international revolutionary move- 
ment in the New World. 

“The propagation of communist ideas and principles in the 
various countries of Latin America is considered secondary to 
the carrying on of propaganda against the aims and policies of 
the United States. Thus Latin America and Mexico are con- 
ceived as a base for activity against the United States.” 


The Mexican Government, through its Foreign Minister, 
Aaron Saenz, denies intervening in Nicaragua ‘‘to offset the 
policy or the interests of the United States in that country,” and 
points out that the relative size of the two nations makes it 
“absurd to suppose that Mexico wishes to face the United 
States in a military way.’ To quote Mr. Saenz further: 


“Mexico is not bound with any other country nor has she any 
agreement which may compel her to unite her strength or her 
interests with those of other countries. Neither will she volun- 
tarily go to War with any country excepting in the ease of self- 
defense, should she be the object of an aggression.” 


Opposition to the Administration’s course in Nicaragua is 
led by Senator William E. Borah, whose position as chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate makes him an 
important factor in the shaping of our foreign policy. Senator 
Borah sees no justification for our intervention in behalf of 
Adolfo Diaz, and argues that Sacasa’s claim to the Presidency 
of Nicaragua is constitutionally sound. In a statement to the 
press, Mr. Borah says: 


*“‘T am opposed to our taking part in the controversies in 
Nicaragua or the Central American countries. But if we are 
going to take part, then we ought to take part on the side of the 
constitutional authorities. If there is anybody in Nicaragua who 
is constitutionally entitled to be President of Nicaragua, it is 
Sacasa. ... 

‘‘Diaz is President in violation of every provision of the Con- 
stitution, and in violation of the five-Power treaty in Central 
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HOW OUR DEVIL DOGS “MARCH” THROUGH 
NICARAGUA 


Loaded on this old-fashioned railroad train, with an officer walking 

ahead as if to pilot it, area few of the U. S. Marines policing Nicaragua. 

Incidentally, our naval forces there, marines and bluejackets, some 

5,000 in all, are said to number more than the Diaz and Sacasa 
armies combined. 


America, and is held there 
by sheer force of foreign 
arms.” 


“The extreme gravity 
of the Latin-American 
crisis can no longer be 
doubted,’ declares the 
New York World. in an 
editorial calling upon the 
American people to make 
their will known to the 
President and to Congress 
if they want peace. The 
World points out that 
Secretary Kellogg ‘‘sub- 
mits no shred of evidence 
to show that President 
Calles subseribed to the 
Bolshevik resolutions or 
agreed with them.’ To 
quote further: 

“The stage is set for 
very serious things, and if 
the American people want 
peace they will have to 
begin to fight for it now. 
They can not trust either 
to the good intentions or 
to the wisdom of the 
State Department. For 
the State Department is 
clearly and unmistakably 
looking for trouble.” 


© Henry Miller 


RECOGNIZED BY CALLES 


This is Juan B. Sacasa, head of the 

‘Liberal’ government in Nicaragua, 

who has the diplomatic recognition of 

President Calles of Mexico while his 

rival Diaz has been recognized by the 
United States. 


Among other papers that see serious danger to peace in the 
Administration’s Nicaraguan policy are the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, Washington News, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Louisville Courier-Journal, Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, Montgomery Advertiser, and Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel. 

On the other hand, our Government’s course in Nicaragua has 
warm defenders both in Congress and in the press. ‘‘ The Admin- 
istration has acted wisely and consistently in the Nicaraguan 
matter,’ says Senator Frederick H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, 
who thinks that ‘‘no different course could have been ‘taken 
without endangering the interests and the prestige of the United 
States in Central America’; and even Senator Hiram Johnson, 
of California, whose Progressive Republicanism does not always 
cause him to see eye to eye with President Coolidge, declares that: 

‘‘Bven if it be claimed the United States backed the wrong 
horse originally, it is a condition, not a theory, that now con- 
fronts us. We are there, and being there, can we retreat? Inas- 
much as we are there, I am not disposed to indulge in delicate 
distinctions of Nicaraguan constitutional law, but to remain as 
long as American interests demand it.” 

“The intervention of Mexico in Nicaraguan affairs made action 
by the United States necessary,’ declared Philip Marshall 
Brown, professor of International Law at Princeton University. 
The President’s decisive course ‘‘looks like a million dollars to 
any patriotic American,” declares William Randolph Hearst in 
a signed editorial in the New York American. ‘‘Real Americans 
will commend this vigorous policy,” declare the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Jersey City Journal, Miami Herald, and Philadelphia 
Inquirer. ‘‘In the cireumstances, vigorous action was unavoid- 
able,” maintains the Manchester Union. ‘‘The steps that the 
President has taken are in entire keeping with our policy, not 
only for the peace of these republics, but for the protection of 
their rights and ours,” remarks the Springfield Union. As the 
New York Evening Post sees it, ‘‘the situation merely presents 
the choice between our doing the work of protection and our 
letting Great Britain or Italy do it.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NAVAL VICTORY IN CONGRESS 


a group of Republicans on the floor of the House helped 
to turn a threatened defeat for the Coolidge Administra- 
tion into victory on January 7, when the amendment for an 
appropriation to begin work on the three cruisers of the 1924 
naval program was rejected, 183 to 161. This, observes Robert 
T. Small, in a Washington dispatch to the Consolidated Press, 
‘‘was President Coolidge’s first serious ‘show-down’ with the 
House, and it resulted in a victory which is giving him a great 
deal of grim satisfaction.’’ Only three days before, Washington 
correspondents were predicting that Mr. Coolidge would be 
compelled to bow to the “‘big-Navy” group. But the amend- 
ment for an appropriation of $450,000 to start building cruisers 
was beaten, while another amendment authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 to begin work 
on a dirigible was approved. 
The fight in the House, ac- 
cording to the correspondents, 
was most extraordinary. ‘“‘It 
was the first time since the 
days of Champ Clark,” says 
Edward W. Gableman in a 
Washington dispatch to the 
Cincinnati Hnquire:, “that a 
Speaker of the House has 
taken the floor in opposition 
to the Chief Executive of his 
own party in a contest involy- 
ing a major issue.” Taunted 
by Democrats with having 
broken with the President, the 
majority, we are told, rallied to 
his support. Democrats as 
well as Republicans voted to 
sustain Mr. Coolidge in his 
plan to hold up the construc- 
tion of three cruisers pending 
negotiations for another arms- 
limitation conference. The 
fight against the cruiser-build- 
ing amendment, says Mr. 
Gableman, ‘‘ was led by Repre- 
sentative Burton in as masterly an oratorical effort as Congress 
has witnessed in the last decade.’’ Of course, adds Mr. Small in 
his Washington dispatch: 


A CRY OF “STAND BY THE PRESIDENT!” raised by 
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‘“The President still has the Senate to hurdle in the matter of 
naval building. The Senate is not so tractable as the House. 
The Republicans have not the same control in the upper branch. 

“Generally speaking, Mr. Coolidge has followed a hands-off 
policy with Congress in legislative matters. In the naval matter, 
it has been different. The President has asserted his leadership, 
and in so far as the House is concerned his leadership has been 
recognized and confirmed.” 


As W. W. Jermane, Washington correspondent of the Seattle 
Times, explains: 


‘*In 1924 Congress authorized the construction of eight cruisers. 
Appropriations were subsequently made for beginning work on 
five of these vessels. President Coolidge is quite willing to agree 
to the authorization of ten cruisers in addition to the eight al- 
ready authorized, but he doesn’t want appropriations for them 
made at this time. And the House has sustained him. 

“The question, however, is not yet settled. It will come up 
when the House bill reaches the Senate, and many people believe 
the amendment defeated on January 7 will be made a part of the 
bill as the Senate will pass it. That would throw the dispute into 
the hands of a conference committee, and might compel a special 
session of the new Congress. 

“The United States now has ten cruisers, to forty for Great 
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—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


Britain, and nineteen for Japan. All of these are of pre-war 
construction. The United States is now building two and has 
appropriated for three more. Great Britain is building eleven 
and has appropriated for three more. Japan is building six. 
When this program is completed the United States will have a 
cruiser tonnage of 125,000, to 332,290 for Great Britain and 
156,205 for Japan, counting both modern and obsolete ships. 

‘Whether there is to be an era of competitive cruiser con- 
struction among the naval Powers remains to be seen. It has 
not yet appeared in any alarming way. Here is found the ex- 
planation of the President’s serenity. He is taking the broader 
ground, and the ‘big-Navy’ people the narrower ground. He 
is thinking in international terms; the ‘big-Navy’ people in 
provincial terms. When the President says it would be ‘un- 
fortunate’ for Congress to raise cruiser construction above the 
budget limit, I am inclined to accept his words as being the exact 
truth. He used the word in its international meaning.” 


At the present moment, re- 
ports a Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York 
Sun, ‘‘the best information’’ 
in the capital is that both 
Great Britain and Japan are 
willing to enter a cruiser-limi- 
tations conference on the 5-5-3 
basis, provided that France 
and Italy will maintain the 
1.75 basis. Meanwhile, ob- 
serves the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, ‘‘the President is 
holding the Treasury-surplus 
fort against the light-cruiser 
attack.’”’?. Mr. Coolidge, thinks 
the New Haven Journal-Cou- 
rier, ‘‘is on firm ground. when 
he looks to further interna- 
tional conferences.”’ The 
Baltimore Sun believes time 
will show that the men who 
voted against the amendment 
to build cruisers were wise. 
As it remarks: ‘‘Not one 
American life or one American 
dollar is endangered by refus- 
ing to expand cruiser strength at this time.’’? ‘‘We are in no 
danger of a war with Great Britain,” declares the Grand Rapids 
Press. ‘‘Moreover, we have a treaty against war with Japan, 
a capital-ship ratio of five to Japan’s three, and Japan could not 
win a war with light cruisers.’’ If the President is opposing the 
construction of three additional cruisers, we may be sure, says 
the Springfield Union, that he has a very good reason for doing 
so. And, the New York Evening Post is convinced: 


“Tf President Coolidge’s reiterated explanation of his peace- 
ful purpose is meant in part for our own people, it is probably 
intended to an even greater extent for the nations of the Old 
World. The President’s recommendation for authorization of 
the ten cruisers, coupled with his refusal to approve any appro- 
priation for them yet, has two aspects. It is a warning that we 
are not blind to what other governments are doing in the field 
of preparedness. It is also an assurance that we shall not join 
in a race for larger armaments unless and until we are forced to 
do so by the activities of other naval Powers.” 


The whole matter was made the subject of an appeal for world- 
peace by Congressman Burton, of Ohio, whose speech is given in 
The Congressional Record: ; 


“Tf there is one crying need in the world to-day it is for an era - 
of peace, that we may recover from the destruction and the wo 
of the war. Our country has a duty to perform to our own people 
in stimulating the spirit of peace. It has a duty to perform to the 
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whole world in preventing, as far as possible, the terrible ravages 
and outrages of war; and a proposition of this kind to increase 
our Navy at this time is sure to grate upon that spirit which 
looks toward peace. 


EB appeal to you gentlemen who have navy-yards in your 
districts; to you gentlemen who have shipyards in your districts, 
to look at this problem from the large, and not from the local 
interest; to look at it from the interest of the whole country. 

“T do not think it is quite fair to compare our condition with 
that of Great Britain, with her far-flung possessions, with the 
obligation to protect her dominions, and the further fact that 
she depends for her very life—her food supply, and for raw 
material—on other countries. I can very readily conceive that 
she needs a larger Navy than the United States, and I do not ob- 
ject to her building a larger number of cruisers than we have. 
I have always regarded war between the United States and 
Great Britain as out of the question. If there should be war, 
we would overrun Canada within a month, and tear her away, 
tho she be one of the brightest é 
jewels in the British Empire.” 


But, maintains the Colum- 
bus Dispatch, ‘‘if all ships of 
war, big and little, were to be 
withdrawn from the sea at 
once by international agree- 
ment, it would not be a year 
until pirate ships would be 
making inroads on the world’s 
ships of peaceful commerce.”’ 
Furthermore, points out the 
New York 4Herald Tribune, 
“light eruisers are peace ships 
as well as war ships. We need 
them now, and we will need 
them more and more between 
now and 1936, when the Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty ends.” ‘‘A 
fraction of the present Trea- 
sury surplus would give us ten 
new cruisers, and the day after 
to-morrow we should have 
forgotten all about it,” is the 
comment of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Mail. Besides, as- 
serts the Manchester Union, 
“we need these ships, and 
unless we have them, any proposal by us to further limit naval 
strength, so far as cruisers are concerned, will be time and effort 
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wasted.” 

The President, notes the Adrian Telegram, ‘‘seems to think 
that we would be showing bad faith if we were to build cruisers 
while negotiations for a conference are in progress. But if we 
take that view, is it not somewhat of a reflection on the good 
faith of the other treaty Powers?” In this paper’s opinion: 


‘‘The only reason they listened to us was because we were out- 
building them rapidly, and in a very few years we should have 
been the naval mistress of the seas. England reluctantly accepted 
equal status to avoid taking second rate; Japan reluctantly ac- 
cepted a three-fifths status to avoid bankrupting herself in ship- 
building. It will be exactly the same at the next conference, 
whether it be held at Washington or anywhere else. 

‘‘Unless we can make Great Britain and Japan think that we 
are actually going to outbuild them in cruisers, and that it is 
going to be a very expensive game for them, as well as a losing 
game, we might as well whistle to the wind. 

“The President thinks it would not look well even to go ahead 
with the three cruisers already authorized; that it would be 4 not 
in keeping with our attitude’ toward disarmament negotiations. 
Just when would it look well? Just when would it be in keeping? 
When could the President change his mind, abandon the policy 
he argues for, and build war-ships, without exciting suspicion? 

“That is the trouble with the business of leaving it to the 
President when to build ships—there never is a good time for 
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him to start. It would be much better for Congress to lay 
down & program and work to it consistently, with regular 
appropriations. That plan is the least embarrassing, makes 
no particular nation suspicious—and what is more, it gets us 
the ships we need.” 


“The only reason the leading naval Powers came to the Wash- 
ington Conference,” agrees the Milwaukee Journal, ‘‘was be- 
cause the United States was in a position to outbuild them.” 
Yet “scarcely was the ink dry upon the Washington Treaty,” 
says The Independent, ‘‘when France, Great Britain, and Japan 
embarked upon huge aireraft- and cruiser-building programs.” 
As a result, says the Milwaukee paper in a second editorial, 
“the naval ratio is changed as surely as tho there had been a 
second conference at which these nations gained an in- 
crease over what they were allotted in the first conference.’’ 
In the circumstances, believes 
the New York Evening World, 
“the best, if not the only, way 
to end the threatened competi- 
tion is to let it be understood 
that only another arms-limita- 
tion conference can prevent the 
pushing forward of the ten- 
The senti- 
ments contained in the above 
paragraph, it might be added, 
are also substantially those 
of the Chicago Tribune, Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Pittsburgh 
New Orleans 
Times - Picayune, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier, Tacoma 
Ledger, City Star, 
Ogden Standard - Examiner, 
New York World, Providence 
News, Philadelphia Record,, 
Richmond Times - Dispatch, 
Washington Post, St. Paul 
and Norfolk 

Says the 


cruiser program.” 


Gazette Times, 


Kansas 


Pioneer Press, 
Virginian - Pilot. 
Virginia daily: 


“Mr. Coolidge buttresses his opposition to an appropriation 
for building additional cruisers with the contention that to start 
work on new craft at this time would embarrass efforts to secure 
the consent of the great naval Powers to a new disarmament 
conference. But this is not the real cause of his opposition. 
The real cause is economy. Mr. Coolidge is unwilling to have 
the naval appropriation increased beyond the limits prescribed 
by the Budget Bureau. 

“The economy argument may be consistent, but it fails to 
carry conviction. We authorized the cruisers for which an ap- 
propriation was sought, after a careful survey of our naval needs. 
Our sea forces were adjudged deficient in vessels of this class, and 
a bill designed to overcome the deficiency, at least in part, was — 
passed by both Houses of Congress and signed by the President. 
At the time, it was clearly understood that the vessels authorized 
could not be built without funds. Yet Mr. Coolidge, who 
sanctioned the authorization, now concludes that funds are lack- 
ing to construct them. 

“Tt would seem that having once given his indorsement to the 
project, the President would be under some obligation to provide 
the funds. It would also seem that Congress, having once de- 
cided as a matter of policy that the ships ought to be built, would 
feel constrained to adhere to its own decision.” 


“The economy argument, however, will convince no one,” 
declares the New York World. “But if Mr. Coolidge opposes 
cruiser construction for diplomatic reasons, he may have an 


exceedingly strong case.” 
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“NO ONE CAN FORESEE THE ULTIMATE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS LATEST ACHIEVEMENT” 


Said President W. S. Gifford of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, speaking from New York to Sir Evelyn Murray in London, at 


the opening of the Transatlantic telephone service on January 7, 1927. 


Mr. Gifford is the man in the middle of the group, with the transmitter. 


The others, listening in, are directors and officials of the company. 


HOW THE TRANSATLANTIC PHONE WORKS 


the human race, the struggle toward communication, 

is seen by British and American newspapers in the in- 
auguration of a systematic and regular commercial service in the 
transmission of radiophonic messages across the Atlantic Ocean. 
‘‘Hands across the sea,’”’ notes the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘has long 
since become a byword. Voices across the sea became in some 
degree audible two or three years ago, when British radio re- 
ceiving sets began to pick up bits of American broadeasting. 
To-day starts a form of commercial telephone service enabling 
the ordinary American citizen and the ordinary British subject 
to converse directly with each other through their regular tele- 
phone instruments.” ‘‘Eventually,’” predicts the Washington 
Star, ‘‘perhaps the voice will carry around the world. Cer- 
tainly, with New York and London chatting over the wires and 
through the ether, as directly as tho face to face, the conquest 
of space may be regarded as accomplished.” 

The unusual feature about the new development is the ar- 
rangement by which conversation can be carried in both direc- 
tions. It is a combination of wired land lines and trans- 
oceanic radio. The perfection of the new method, observes 
the Schenectady Union-Star, ‘‘adds one more bond between 
the two great English-speaking countries, and will go far 
toward making English more nearly the universal language.”’ 


Ase GREAT VICTORY in the vital struggle of 
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The era of radiophonic communication on an international scale 
may be said to date from January 7, 1927, when W. S. Gifford, 
President of the American Telephoneand Telegraph Company, in 
New York, conversed in an ordinary tone of voice with Sir 
G. Evelyn Murray, Secretary of the British Post-office, at hisdesk 
in London. In both London and New York this was hailed as 
an event of equal importance to the opening of the first trans- 
atlantic cable, sixty-eight years ago, or the first demonstration 
of the telephone itself, eighteen years later. The first question 
that naturally arises, in connection with the transatlantic radio 
telephone, seems to be: How does it work? The best answer we 
have seen is supplied by Waldemar Kaempffert, former editor 
of The Scientific American. Writing in the New York Times, 
Mr. Kaempffert explains: 


‘* After twenty years of research, conducted by engineers of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York and 
London are now able to talk to each other. 

‘“Telephoning in this fashion across the ocean is broadcasting 
on a planetary Scale, with no attempt, as yet, to insure secrecy. 
The same principles that are applied in bringing the speeches 
and coneerts of Chicago and Pittsburgh into millions of homes are 
applied in talking between New York and London. What we 
hear is not the original voice, but a marvelously accurate, life- 
like reproduction. Sound is converted into a form of invisible 
light and flashed into space; and that invisible light is perceived 
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by special apparatus and reconverted into sound. 
stage we deal with waves—big waves and little waves. 

““When New York talks to London the ether is shaken into 
waves that measure 5,000 meters (about three miles), from crest 
to erest. At the Rocky Point station of the Radio Corporation 
of America, which is used by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for transatlantic telephoning, 200 horse- 
power are applied to generate huge ether-waves. 
energy is radiated into space, much of it is unavoidably lost in 
various ways. The seventy-horse-power voice with which we 
shout electrically across the ocean has the collective speaking 
es of about two billion people, nearly the population of the 
earth. 

‘“‘Amplification—that is the secret of success in telephoning 
across the ocean. The electric equivalent of the voice must be 
magnified not by mere millions but by billions. Hence one of 
the first problems to which telephone engineers addrest them- 
selves was that of inventing a suitable amplifier.” 


At every 


The quest of the perfect amplifier, Mr. Kaempffert tells us, 
began twenty years ago. And— 

‘By the end of 1914 three such amplifiers had been developed. 
Transcontinental telephony became an accomplished fact. 
Three circuits between New York and San Francisco were 
equipped with these three different types of amplifiers. Of the 
three types the most effective proved to be the vacuum-tube—- 
the device now used in every radio receiving set to amplify voice 
currents and pass them on to the loud-speaker. Out of the 
vacuum-tube, which had proved so successful in transcontinental 
telephoning, an enormous amplifier was developed, It has taken 
three years to perfect that tube. It is a giant, nearly two feet 
long. The voice which is telephoned from New York to London 
passes in three stages through twenty-three of these tubes— 
first through one, then through two, and finally through a bank 
of twenty. At each stage the voice currents are amplified mil- 
lions of times until finally they are flung into space representing 
seventy horse-power of free, speaking energy. 

“‘Less than one-tenth of a quadrillionth of the original energy 
flashed across the ocean is picked up. Our seventy-horse-power 
voice has dwindled to something inconceivably fainter than the 
inaudible whisper of a dying man. It must be revived, amplified 
and then passed on to London. Again amplifier tubes are ap- 
plied—not the giants found in the transmitting station, but tubes 
comparable in size with those of an ordinary receiving set. Thus 
the feeble incoming waves are magnified so that words of natural 
volume are heard in London. Even this involves amplifications 
running into the hundreds of millions. 

“Two waves are necessary, one moving toward England and 
the other toward America. In 1915 one-way radio telephone 
communication was conducted between the great Navy station 
at Arlington, near Washington, D. C., and Panama, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu (5,000 miles), and Paris, the replies coming back 
by cable and land telephone. The war made further tests im- 
possible, but experiments were continued with land stations and 
ships to discover a method of talking on one wave and hearing 
on another. By 1922 two-way conversations were conducted 
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over distances varying from 306 tc 1,000 miles between Deal, 
New Jersey, and the steamer America. As a result the day is 
at hand when any telephone in the United States can be connected 
with a liner in the middle of the ocean. Ultimately we shall 
talk to France, Italy, Germany, Poland—any country that 
maintains a good radio and telephone system,”’ 


In talking from New York to London, the voice travels 
first to Rocky Point, Long Island, a distance of seventy-five 
miles, by land wire. From there it is broadcast 3,300 miles to 
London. The reply comes back fromm London by wire to Rugby, 
England, a distance of eighty-five miles, thence by radio to 
Houlton, Maine, 2,990 miles, and then 600 miles by land 
wire. The charge for a talk of three minutes or any fraction 
thereof is $75, and $25 for each additional minute, but this, it 
is pointed out, is not exorbitant when it is realized that the per- 
sons talking are enjoying the exclusive use of apparatus costing 
more than $5,000,000. The service is available daily between 
8:30 A, M. and 1:30 P. M., New York time, which corresponds to 
1:30 P. M. and 6 P. M., London time. Privacy can not as yet 
be assured to those conducting conversations, since it is possible 
for the curious to tune in on the wave-length being used. Tele- 
phone engineers, however, are at work on a new method of trans- 
mission that will ‘‘scramble’’ the message at the transmitting 
end of the line and then put it together again on the other side. 
During the first day’s operation of the radiophone—January 7— 
thirty-one separate calls, including two by Mayor Walker, of 
New York City, were ‘‘put through,’”’ despite two long periods of 
static. As we read in the New York Times news columns: 


“The first calls, those between nine and ten o’cloeck, NewYork 
time, went through with little need for repetition; but as daylight 
faded in London conversation became increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory. Later on, when darkness had fallen over England, the 
signal strength picked up, until New York listeners could hear 
London distinctly above the static.” 


Generally speaking, both English and American newspapers, 
including the London Times, Daily News, and Express; and the 
Washington Star, Philadelphia Record, Pittsburgh Sun, Nashville 
Banner, Chicago Journal of Commerce, New York Herald Tribune, 
Brooklyn Eagle, New York World and Evening World, and 
Newark News-—these dailies of Great Britain and the United 
States, to name but a few, hail the latest achievement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company as something 
that could not be left out of any story of the human race, 
no matter how brief, to quote The World. Finally, remarks 
the Detroit Free Press: ‘It would be interesting to speculate 
how many wars might have been averted in the past if 
nations, through their leaders, could have talked matters over 
by radiophone.” 
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JOBBERY IN FEDERAL JOBS 


F IT IS TRUE that ‘‘more than $2,000,000 has been ex- 
acted as the aggregate price for appointments of post- 
masters, letter-carriers, United States marshals, and 

United States attorneys’? by Republican politicians in the 
South, we may soon know.all about it. Senator Harris, of 
Georgia, started the ball rolling by asking for an investigation 
of charges of corruption in his own State, and a committee 
has been preparing a resolution providing for an extension of 
the inquiry to other States. So, according to the Senator from 
Georgia, “‘it is now practically a certainty that there will be 
authorized by this session 
of Congress an investiga- 
tion into the alleged bar- 
ter and sale of Federal 
offices or of influence to- 
ward the securing of such 
offices, and that the com- 
mittee to conduct the 
probe will be such as to 
insure a fair, thorough 
and effective investiga- 
tion.”’? But this may not 
be all. ‘‘South Squirms 
when G. O. P. Asks of 
Negro Votes,’ runs a 
Chicago Tribune head-line, 
referring to the efforts of 
Senator Richard P. Ernst, 
Republican, of Kentucky, 
to tie up with the pat- 
ronage inquiry an inves- 
tigation of alleged dis- 
franchisement of negro 
voters in the South. Right 
here comes a decided dif- 
ference of opinion. Some 
editors and _  correspon- 
dents insist that Senator 
Ernst is simply trying to prevent any inquiry at all, that his 
move is ‘‘pure bluff,’ that the two subjects have no connection 
whatsoever. Senator Harris calls it ‘‘a smoke-screen.’”’ But some 
Republican papers see a logical connection in the effect of the 
Southern negro voter’s peculiar status upon our national party 
organizations. The negro vote may be supprest, observes the 
Omaha Bee (Rep.), ‘‘but it is counted when it comes to electing 
Democratic Congressmen or Republican delegates.” And so, 
with this investigation preparing, ‘‘down the vista may be seen a 
succession of political spectacles not especially creditable to 
either party.” 

Trafficking in Federal offices by Repuklican politicians in 
Southern States has, according to statements made in recent 
editorial summaries and dispatches from Washington, been 
charged a number of times since the Republican party came 
into control in 1921. A number of specific charges have been 
made involving Republican organization leaders in Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Texas. It will be 
remembered that a Democratic Representative, back in 1922, 
charged C. Bascom Slemp, former Secretary to the President, 
with having been concerned with deals of this sort. In the back- 
ground of transactions of this kind, says the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York World (Dem.), ‘‘is a block of 108 
delegates from these States to Republican national conventions, 
for the men who conduct the distribution of offices are the men 
who produce these delegates, usually for the Administration 
candidate. That is what the money is supposed to pay for.” 
Charges of sales of jobs, continues the writer for The World, 
“have been up frequently in one form or another, but every time 
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of Georgia, who 


Harris, 
started the move to _ investigate 
charges of Republican job-selling in 
“the South. 


Senator 


political influence has been able to choke off investigation.”’ 
About three-quarters of the Federal employees are now in what is 
called the classified service. But, as the Supreme Court noted 
in its opinion on the Myers case some weeks ago, “‘nolitical 
appointments of inferior offices are still maintained in one 
important class, that of first-, second- and third-class postmasters, 
collectors of internal revenue, marshals, collectors of customs, and 
There are about 30,000 of these offices, most 
Says the New York World: 


similar offices.” 
of them under a four-year tenure. 


“There is no other field for Federal corruption in this country 
in which known abuses have so long gone unexposed and un- 
punished. The barter of 
offices and indorsements 
affects the integrity of 
the whole Federal service 
in the section between 
Virginia and Texas, from 
attorneyships and mar- 
shalships to rural mail car- 
riers, Moreover, it affects 
the integrity of our ma- 
chinery for the election of 
Presidents. Itis time that 
this evil, a full half-cen- 
tury old, was exposed and 
uprooted.” 


A Southern Democratic 
paper, the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, agrees that 
‘‘soon or late the light 
will have to be turned on 
the subject of Federal 
patronage in the South, 
and the sooner the better.”’ 

Between this evil and 
the- alleged disfranchise- 
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HE WIDENED IT 


ment of the Southern Senator Ernst, of Kentucky, who 
negroes there is ‘‘nothing wants charges of Democratic dis- 
in common,” says the franchisement of the negroes inves- 


: tigated also. 
Democratic Atlanta Con- 


stitution. ‘‘The two evils 
are in no way connected,”’ agrees the Louisville Courier-Journal 
in Senator Ernst’s own State, and it puts the question: 


“Tf he believes the disfranchisement of negroes should be 
investigated, why has he not moved for such an investigation 
long ago, instead of waiting till a Southern Senator attempts to 
investigate the trading in Federal patronage, and then bobbing 
up to couple an investigation of disfranchisement with the in- 
vestigation of the barter of offices?” 


But the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) insists that it is all part of the 
same problem: 


“A Republican national Administration rules the South for 
the delegates who sometimes have the balance of power in na- 
tional conventions. The negroes are important in this control. 
In elections they cease to have any importance. They are 
counted for representation both in conventions and in Congress. 
Otherwise they have no political existence. The Southern States 
count them as citizens to get all the seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to which they would be entitled under the assumption 
that all the population thus represented had full franchise rights. 

“The Republican party gets nothing but delegates from the 
South. These delegates may decide who the national candidate 
is to be, but he does not expect to get an electoral vote in the ° 
region they represent. The delegates go with the patronage, or 
the expectation of patronage, and the national Administration - 
controls that.” 


But all this, reflects the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Rep.), is an 
old story. Offices, it recalls, were bought and sold in republican 
Rome, and ‘“‘while it should be frowned on and rooted out, 
where this can be done, we shall only fool ourselves if we think 
that public offices in a democracy are not political currency, or 
that to some extent they will not always remain so.” 
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THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS “MESS” 


66 ESS” IS THE COMMONEST WORD in the news- 
paper descriptions of the situation created when 
thousands of ex-servicemen thronged to the banks 

on January 3 to collect some cash on their bonuses, or more 

properly speaking, their adjusted service certificates. And 

‘gold brick’’ was about the mildest word used by the ‘‘ buddies’’ 

when they found that the banks for the most part wouldn’t lend 

them any money, and that to get cash meant unwinding a whole 
lot more red tape than was necessary to put them into the Army 

a few years back. One banker 

admits that ‘it’s a ease in 

which these boys think they 
have something which they 
haven't.” The American Le- 
gion has rushed to the rescue, 


and truck-drivers and longshoremen in clumsy warmth, men on 


crutches and with seared faces.’’ Veterans lined up before a 
Baltimore bank, ‘‘many without overcoats” in the cold J anuary 
wind, ‘“‘and a few still wearing the olive drab relies of the war 
days; men who were disabled were given places near the doors of 
the bank; men who had overcoats relinquished their places to 
less fortunate buddies.’ Thousands of veterans launched an 
attack on the banks of Philadelphia, ‘but were repulsed all along 
the line,” reports The Record of that city; ‘‘casualties were re- 
stricted to ruffled tempers and general dissatisfaction.’”? Accord- 
ing to The Plain Dealer, hun- 
dreds of veterans in Cleveland 
who had spent the first bank- 
ing day of the New Year 
“tramping from one bank to 


another, were declaring that 


Congress is being asked to pass 
laws to make it easier for the 
certificate-holders to realize 
a little ready cash, the banks 
have begun to loosen up a little 
as they are being assured that 
the Veterans’ Bureau stands 
ready to redeem all unpaid 
notes, the veterans are being 
advised not to borrow if they 
ean help it and to retain the 
full insurance value of their 
certificates, and finally it is 
being remarked that the turn- 
ing of all this bonus cash into 
the channels of trade may 
stimulate business in sections 
where things have been a bit 
quiet. Incidentally, there is a 
rather wide editorial agreement 
that Congress is fundamentally 
to blame for the ‘‘mess”’ by 
insisting on the enactment of 
what ex-servicemen like to call 
the ‘‘tombstone bonus.’’ In the opinion of the Omaha World- 
Herald, for instance, it all emphasizes the fact that ‘‘it was a 
gold-brick ‘bonus’ that Congress put over on the World War 
veterans in the first place.” 

To sum up many columns of newspaper explanation, we may 
recall that by the terms of the Adjusted Compensation Act 
every bona fide veteran who makes application—it is said that 
more than 900,000 haven’t done so yet—receives a paid-up 
insurance policy for a certain sum varying with his length of 
service. It is payable to his family at death, or to himself as an 
endowment in 1945. Beginning January 3 of this year the 
certificate has a loan value, at present amounting to $8.79 on each 
$100 of face value, and increasing in successive years. It is 
estimated that the present value of the maximum loan is 
about $140. It is said that there are more than 2,800,000 of 
these insurance certificates, and that the average loan value is 
about $90. It is provided that any National or State bank may 
lend money on the certificates, and that the Federal Reserve 
banks will rediscount notes thus made so as to give the loaning 
bank a 2 per cent. profit. In the words of the law, “‘if the veteran 
fails to pay principal and interest upon maturity, the bank may 
present it (the note) to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, who 
in his discretion may accept the certificate and cancel the note, 
paying the amount due the bank.” 

All over the country, especially in the large cities, veterans 
flocked into the banks on January 3 and the days following. In 
the corridors of one New York bank crowded all sorts of men, 
‘“‘big men, little men, shabby men, shivering in scant clothing, 


FLIM-FLAMMED! 


Unele Sam had ‘put one over 
es EN on them.’”’ 


— 


‘ AI ih) The bankers’ response to 

i A ||| these calls for loans all over 
the country is thus summed 
up by the Newark News: 


““The majority of the banks 
did not wish to go out of their 
way in making these loans, 
because they believed there 
would not be enough in. the 
business for them. They could 
not question the — security. 
They simply did not wish to be 
bothered with small trans- 
actions. The minority took a 
broader view which was ex- 
prest by President Wolfe of 
the First National Bank of 
Bridgeport, who said: ‘We 
consider it a civic duty to help 
these men.,’”’ 


The sentiments of the Bridge- 
port banker are shared by the 
New Jersey editor: 


—Baer in Labor (Washington). 


“Tt is a civic duty. It may be an annoyance to some bankers 
to have to consider these loans; but it also was an annoyance 
not so very long ago for some of these borrowers to tote full 
military equipment through mud and slime, and even take a 
chance on losing their lives so that those who ‘gave until it 
hurt’ would not have the pleasure of turning over everything 
they had to idemnify one William Hohenzollern.”’ 


The objections of the bankers to loaning money extensively 
on the veterans’ certificates are supported by the New York 
Journal of Commerce: 

“The simple fact is that the loans against service certificates 
are bad loans from the point of view of commercial banks. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are non-productive loans, involving small 
sums obtained by the borrowers to provide spending money. 

“‘The most serious single objection of a general character lies 
in the inflationary tendency of these projected loans.”’ 

Congress is roundly scored by many editors for not avoiding 
this difficulty beforehand. ‘‘The machinery for conversion 
should have been provided in advanee,”’ insists the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. The fault is in the machinery of the law itself, says 
the Grand Rapids Press, which argues that ‘‘the Government 
itself should be the banker in this instance.’”’ According to the 
Washington correspondents several Congressional leaders are 
considering legislation enabling the Veterans’ Bureau to make 
loans direct. In the meantime, the appeal to the patriotism of 
the banks is said by Robert T. Small, Consolidated Press corre- 
spondent in Washington, to be having its effect, ‘‘and word is 
coming to Washington from every direction that the intricate 
loan machinery is starting to operate and that banks are preparing 
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to handle the certificates even if the loans cost them far 
more than the interest charges will bring.’’ Bankers’ fears 
of “frozen” loans are being removed, writes David Lawrence 
in the New York Sun, by the positive assurance of the 
Veterans’ Bureau that it will redeem all unpaid notes at 
He adds: 


‘““A possible stimulus to business and trade is seen in the re- 
moval of barriers to the distribution of the certificates. In those 
sections of the country where business may have slowed up, 
the use of the borrowing privilege on the veterans’ certificate 
may increase the purchasing power of the community or be used 
to pay off existing debts.” 


maturity. 


Many newspapers take advantage of the recent excitement 
to impress upon veterans the foolishness of trying to realize 
on the cash value of their certificates at the earliest possible 
moment. In the words of the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 
“While the sun shines leave untouched your insurance policy. 
Save it for a rainy day.” 


NEW IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


EW IMMIGRATION QUOTAS are due to go into effect 
| \ in a very few months, it seems, that will cut down the 
German and Irish admissions by 30,000 and 20,000, and 

increase the British by 50,000, with smaller shifts in other 
nationalities, unless Congress acts to halt the change. This is 
one of the troublesome and embarrassing questions which haunt 
Congress at this session, and it is difficult to get unprejudiced 
consideration of the problem, explains the Indianapolis Star, 
“because Congressmen from districts with a large foreign citizen- 
ship clamor for favorable treatment of certain nationalities, 
while other members would impose additional restrictions.” 
When the quota system, under which immigration has been 
restricted since the 1924 immigration act, became law, Congress 
provided that a nation’s quota should be 2 per cent. of the 
number of persons born in_ that 
country who were living in the United 


“Tt seems to me that the method of basing the quotas on the 
foreign-born . . . disregards entirely those of us who are most 
interested in keeping American stock up to the highest standard— 
that is, the people who were born here. The present quotas are 
made up on the basis of the foreign-born residents of the United 
States; they disregard entirely the 80 per cent. of us who were 
born in this country.” 


Soon afterward the ‘‘national origin” plan became law. But, 
we read in the Chicago Evening Post: 

“Since that time there has arisen in Congress a vigorous 
criticism of the policy prescribed in the act of 1924. Some of it is 
merely a revival of opposition to any restrictive immigration 
policy. But it is augmented by a direct attack on the ‘national 
origin’ basis of quota, because computations show that when this 
basis goes into effect it will increase the British quota by more 
than 50,000, or 150 per cent., and reduce the German quota 
by 30,000, the Irish by 20,000, and the Scandinavian to a lesser 
degree.” 


To the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, the ‘‘national origin” pro- 
vision of the immigration law ‘‘seems an ill-considered and in- 
definite piece of legislation.” During the colonial period, and 
for some years afterward, we are reminded by the Salt Lake City 
Tribune, ‘‘no census was taken in this country, and there are no 
records available beyond the date of the first authorized Federal 
census. It is therefore impossible to arrive at a definite basis.” 
The clause in question, declares the New York World, ‘‘was 
passed with hasty and inadequate debate, at a time when atten- 
tion was centered upon Japanese exclusion.”’ ‘‘It was a piece of 
slapdash legislation,’’ asserts The Wall Street Journal. ‘“‘The 
committee entrusted with the thankless task of determining the 
national origins of the resident population doubtless did its 
best,’’ admits the New York Journal of Commerce, *‘ but naturally 
it could not succeed in accomplishing the impossible.” ‘‘To 
determine the national origins racially of present-day American 
citizens is a scientific impossibility,” agrees the Boston Globe. 
Besides, thinks the Minneapolis Journal, ‘‘to meddle with the 
ratio that is now fixt on the basis of the 1890 census would be to 
invite trouble.’’ This is also the belief of 
such widely seattered dailies as the Du- 


States in 1890. According to the 
Springfield Union: 


“This provision was made to apply 
until June 30, 1927. In the meantime 
the world was to be divided into 
geographical areas and the admissions 
were to be based on the number of in- 
habitants of the United States in 1920 
whose origin by birth or ancestry was 
traceable to such areas. 

‘Determination of ‘national origin’ 
was left to a commission consisting of 
the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and 
Labor, which was to report its con- 
clusions to the President, who was to 
proclaim the quotas reported. This 
has been done. On whether the pro- 
visions of the law are mandatory or 
whether use of this second method of 
selecting immigrants is left to the dis- 
cretion of the President opinions differ. 

“It is reported that, contrary to 
expectations, the new plan would 
lower the quotas for certain countries 
whose nationals seem to be easily 
assimilated, and would raise quotas for 
countries which have no need of the 
increase or which furnish us with in- 
dividuals less desirable from the point 
of view of assimilation.” 


At the time the ‘national origin” 
plan was made a part of the immigration 
law of 1924, Senator Reed, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, said: 


QUOTA ESTIMATES—PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE 


The first column shows the figures on 
the national origin basis as determined 
by the committee. The second column 
shows the quotas now in effect under 
the present law. The third column 
shows the estimated quotas on a na- 
tional origin basis. Eliminating those 
countries which take minimum quotas 
of 100 each, the figures are as follows: 


National 
Origin Present 1924 
Quotas Quotas Estimates 


Austria z 785 
Czechoslovakia ..... 2,2 3,073 
Belgium 512 
Denmark : 2,789 
Finland 471 
France ; 3,954 
Germany 51,227 
Great Britain 

Northern Ireland..73,039 34,007 
Greece 
Hungary 
Irish Free State 


Jugoslavia 
Lithuania 


—Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune. 


luth News-Tribune, Providence Journal, 
New York World, Minneapolis Tribune, 
Providence News, Springfield Repub- 
lican, and New York Herald Tribune. 
In the opinion of the New York daily: 


“The present quota limitation, ad- 
mitting 2 per cent. of the foreign-born 
of each country residing in the United 
States in 1890 has proved satisfactory. 
It has a solid census basis, and it is 
believed to correspond nearly with the 
racial composition of the American 
people. The national origin theory 
carries out this principle to an ideal 
degree, but if the theory presents prac- 
tical difficulties for lack of data, it can be 
put on the shelf without. damage.”’ 


Washington correspondents report a 
“strong opposition”’ in Congress to the 
‘national origin” clause, and a ‘‘deter- 
mined movement’ for repeal of the 
measure. ‘‘Unless the President is 
found to have power to ignore the 
provision, it should be repealed by the 
present session of Congress,’’ maintains 
the New York World, and the Provi- 
dence News, Springfield Union, Minne- 
apolis Tribune, and other papers, agree 
that ‘‘this iniquitous clause,” to quote 
the Minneapolis daily, ‘‘should be re< 
pealed, root and branch.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Preruars there is too much bawl in baseball.— Philadelphia 
Record. 


Tue fellow who gets loaded too often will eventually get 
fired.—El Paso Times. 


As we get Sefior Diaz, Mexico is putting the ‘‘nick” in 
Nicaragua.— Wilmington Star. 


THERE were twenty-nine too many lynchings in the United 
States last year.—Toledo Blade. 


Berne a gentleman is like being happy 
be, you aren’t.—New York Telegram. 


if you must try to 


Keep active to live long, says a doctor. 
crossing the street.—Columbus 
Citizen. 


Especially when 


THERE sometimes fails to be 
made the distinetion between 
free speech and cheap talk.— 
Portland Express. 


Hewprne the farmer without 
hitting the consumer is going 
to require extraordinary marks- 
manship.—Toledo Blade. 


Suction, say experts, holds 
airplanes up. That’s some- 
thing like horse-racing, whichis 
supported by suckers.— Detroit 
News. 


In a bungalowette with a 
dinette and a kitchenette, one 
needn’t expect anything more 
than a housekeeperette.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 


Sun-sports are likely to cause 
a great war within two years, 
says a Russian scientist. Prob- 
ably among the scientists.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


TxHo man is admonished to “‘know thyself” he is not advis 
tell.—Toledo Blade. y is not advised to 


THE real oil gushers are the men who write the stock advertise- 
ments.—Cincinnati Post. 


Liquor death figures will take a dro S 
p as soon as the peopl 
refuse to.— HI Paso Times. ee 


Amonc the names of the poisoned dead there was no mention 
of any bootleggers.—Toledo Blade. 


Or course, these tennis professionals on tour will be satisfied 
with net profit.—New York American. 


Wuart pedestrians need more than rules are wings, and some- 
times they get them.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


MY NAME'S. JOHN SMITE: 
BUT | DONT LIVE IN - 
mn AUSTRALIA = 


As this new British empire 
plan works itself out, England 
may soon be hollering for auton- 
omy.—Tacoma Ledger. i 


f 


SESQUICENTENNIAL: An ex- 
position that pays out one and 
a half times as much asit takes 
in.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Mayor WALKER would clean 
up the New York stage, thus 
depriving the stage of an op- 
portunity to do so.—£El Paso 
Times. 


We Democrats don’t care 
much how this Republican ad- 
ministration goes down in his- 
tory, just so it goes down.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue ukulele is now made 
with a single string. <A useful 
little device to promote enjoy- 
ment at a party is a pair of 
pocket wire-clippers.— Punch. 


THIS INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SERVICE WILL COMPLICATE LIFE 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Revsen Buanp, of Martin 
County, who is father of 
thirty-four, visited the Presi- 
dent. With a family that 
size he probably needed a few hints on economy.—Wilming- 
ton Star. 


As we understand our agricultural geography, a farm is a 
neglected body of land entirely surrounded by prosperity. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tuat skull of an ape man found in Java turns out to be the 
kneecap of an elephant. Now isn’t that the pachyderm’s 
patella?—Wichita Eagle. 


Wayne B. WHEELER says the number of drinkers in this 
country is decreasing rapidly. That’s because they keep right 
on drinking.—EHl Paso Times. 


Count Satm von Hooastraxnten says he has been looking for 
work, but to no avail. The classified ads, Count, are over in the 
back part of the paper.— Detroit News. 


‘“‘Man’s origin traced to a primitive fish.”—Head-line. Which 
may explain why it is so hard for some men to keep their heads 
above water.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


A new telescope will reveal objects 840,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000 miles away. It can be used handily to keep tab on the 
French debt settlement.—Arkansas Gazette. 


A soxer who recently crossed from America to England 
remarked on the roughness of the sea. Nothing annoys a boxer 
more than to be attacked below the belt.—Pumnch. 


Tus Chinaman pays all his debts when, according to his 
calendar, the New Year comes around. The American pays a 
$10 or $15 cover charge and gets deeper in.— Washington Star. 


Anoruer thing a thoughtful 
man learns, after a while, is that 
he can’t be on either side of any 
great moral question without 
being in bad company to a.considerable extent.—Ohio State 
Journal. 

Group of New England feminists form a ‘“‘Time and Tide’’ 
club. No doubt so called because they wait for no man.—New 
York American. 


Ir the two Democratic factions can’t make terms with each 
other, they may make a third one for Mr. Coolidge.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Turs is national laugh month. Probably because at this time 
of the year it is natural for a man to stop and take stock of 
himself.—EHl Paso Times. 


Brverty Hits, California, seems to be under the impression 
that it is the only community in the country with a comedian 
in public office.—Detroit News. 


‘“‘Ma”’ Frrauson has boosted her pardon total to 3,019, and 
some Texans are beginning to demand that merey be tempered 
with justice.—Chicago Daily News. 


Tur bootleggers can’t get the poison out of denatured alcohol, 
but that does not seem to hinder them from getting their 
money out of it.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ar a bankers’ dinner the other evening a banker read a bad 
poem that he wrote, and nothing was done about it. But just 
let a poet write a bad check!—New York American. 


No doubt Europe: had a tremendous thrill when it read 
“Columbia wants cancelation of debts,” and before it dis- 
covered that this was only Columbia University.—Toronto Star, 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


THE CANTONESE COURSE OF TRIUMPH 


HE POLITICAL PRESTIGE that follows in the train 
of military successes is beginning to be noted about the 
Canton Government or South Government of China in 
connection with the new British policy of liberality ee tolerance 
toward “China, and in the‘ ‘considerable progress’ ” made by 
Japan in cultivating China’s friendship during recent months. 
As to the-plentiful discussion, especially in the Japanese press, 
on the subject of recognition of the South Government by the 
Powers, Gen. Chiang Kai-shok, the Cantonese leader, declares 


A GERMAN SLAM AT FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


“Self-determination of the Chinese.”’ 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


that “the Powers that are sympathetic toward China and really 
wish to see China united will extend recognition without our 
asking for it, and without seeking privileges in return.’’ Mean- 
while, the Kobe Japan Chronicle tells us that parties of Japanese 
have been touring in China saying nice things, and parties of 
Chinese have been touring’ in Japan and enjoying it mightily. 
But with all this friendliness, it seems, there has been an adroit. 
avoidance of anything in the way of expressing approval of the 
Northern as opposed to the Southern Government, or of Canton 
as opposed to Peking. Neutrality has been admirably maintained. 
even at the risk of certain interests, according to this newspaper, 
which says that meanwhile incidents have occurred such as would 
have evoked demands for a punitive expedition a few years ago, 
and nobody has turned a hair. There is nothing that succeeds 
like success, this journal goes on to say, and if the South ean set 
up an All-China Government at Hankow with thirteen out of the 
eighteen provinees adhering to it, the South will be in a position 
to demand recognition. 

Among the Japanese native press the Tokyo Hochi observes 


that the question to be examined is whether formal recognition 
should be given on the appearance of a Southern Government, 
or whether Japan would better watch its attitude before she 
recognizes it, or whether Japan ought to send a diplomatic 
representative in an informal capacity to the South insomuch 
as the Kwantung Government is the de facto ruler. This Tokyo 
daily adds: 


“Except through reckless foreign policy, instantaneous recogni- 
tion of the Southern Government can not be considered. It has 
been the traditional policy of the Imperial Government to see 
what policy a foreign Government pursues before formal recogni- 
tion. This is no doubt the safest measure, but an immediate 
effect can not be expected. A watchful policy commends itself 
to reason, but Japan must have a free and independent view. 
Geographically and economically, Japan is closely connected 
with China, and it is risky to ignore the actual ruler of a locality 
eonecerned. It was the Peking Government that concluded the’ 
treaty of commerce and navigation with Japan, so it is responsible 
for national affairs in China. 

‘As regards the maintenance of public peace and order and the 
protection of foreign residents, responsibility should be en- 
trusted to the Prefectural authorities of China... . At first 
Great Britain pursued a strong policy toward the Kwantung 
Government, but compelled by the force of circumstances, she 
mitigated her rigor and is going to alter her policy. It seems that 
Great Britain is encountering mental anguish in regard to her 
China policy. Japan should determine her policy on the basis 
of existing conditions in China and in conformity with the 
current ideas of the Chinese.”’ 


Tet China decide her own affairs, declares the Tokyo ae 
which ealls attention at the same time to the fact that ‘‘the 
Diplomatic Corps in Peking has now realized the strength 
of the Southern Government and is considering its recognition 
in an informal way.”’ Meanwhile it reminds us that a great change 
has come over British public opinion with respect to China, and 
it adds: 


‘‘As the situation develops, the movement for the recognition 
of the Southern Government will gain influence. It is not 
improbable that the British Government will effect a provisional 
arrangement with the Kwantung Government. A drastic 
attitude toward China has been the traditional policy of Great 
Britain, and she has consistently pursued this policy since the 
Paris conference and the Washington parley, but she is now 
compelled by the force of circumstances to alter her principles 
and to become indulgent toward China. This is an improvement 
in Britain’s China policy. This is a noteworthy event.” 


As Great Britain is anxious to safeguard her economic interests 
and rights in China, says the Tokyo Yamato, she thinks it 
necessary to handle the rising influence in the Southern provinces 
with proper care and consideration. Also Great Britain finds it 
important to pursue concerted action with other nations, this 
daily avers, and prevail upon them to accord recognition to the 
Kwantung Government. Now Japan, it is asserted, has either 
to be in cooperation with the British policy or to follow her own 
principles, and “‘this is a very important question for Japan.” 
The Southern Government of China must not be ignored, 
observes the Tokyo Chugat Shogyo, for it has been very successful, 
and, accordingly, how to handle it is a great question, and this 
daily adds: 


“That Great Britain, which has persistently pursued a drastic 
policy toward China, is now compelled by the force of eireum- 
stances to rectify her attitude provokes an indescribable feeling 
within us. It may be asserted without resentment that she is no 
longer in a position to follow such a course. 
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“Several months ago when the Wanhsien trouble occurred, 
public opinion in Great Britain assumed a strong tinge, and we 
expected that she would take steps for redress, but she had to 
repress her angry feeling. This is unprecedented in her relations 
with China, which is an indication that British influence in 
China has largely declined. British weakness will embolden 
the Chinese. Great Britain may be prest by necessity to 
change her China policy, having realized her position in that 
country, but this does by no means make it necessary for other 
Powers to follow suit. We only feel called upon to watch 
what policy Great Britain will pursue in the future in regard to 
our neighbor.”’ 


Speaking of Britain’s new policy of conciliation and liberal 
recognition of the legitimate claims of Chinese nationalism, the 
London Statist declares that the present Nationalist agitation is 
not one that calls for repressive measures, as has been advocated 
in some responsible quarters. 

The fact must be squarely faced, this weekly asserts, that a 
firm demand for the drafting of entirely new treaties with the 
Powers could not well be refused to any well-established 
Chinese Government. This financial weekly thinks that the 
next few months will bring decisive developments on the military 
side of events in China, and it adds: 


“The foreigners’ position is still menaced by the rank and file 
of the Nationalist movement, whose acts are clearly at variance 
with the protestations of their leaders. It has yet to be seen 
whether the Southern leaders will ultimately be able to control 
the Bolshevist aspirations of their unruly followers, of which 
they have been hitherto content to take the profit. They can 


Py a ae 
pce hs 
CEES gee 


fe 


JOHN BULL’S DISMISSAL 


Ture Cantonese: ‘Get out of here! We don’t want to trade with 
you any more, for we have begun to act for ourselves!’’ 
—Dorfbarbier (Berlin.) 


not but feel the financial pinch, and they must realize that they 
can not hope to establish their position financially if capital and 
trade are destroyed. Ry, 
‘Moreover, it appears probable that the reaction of a decisive 
Communistie sweep would be felt most severely by the Chinese 
themselves, in the shape of famine conditions. Again, even if all 
the foreigners were dispossest and forced to leave the country, as 
happened in Russia, China’s plight would become worse than 


ever. Her foreign trade would be crippled, and she would find 
it impossible to raise abroad the large quantities of new capital 
that she will eventually need. The experience of Soviet Russia 
amply demonstrates how painful is the task of economic recon- 
struction once capital has been frightened away. Happily there 
is no need as yet to fear that South China will reenact the 
tragedy of Russia.’’ 


Of the wisdom and justice of Britain’s new policy few can have 


THE RISING TIDE 


“Will the modern Canute be any more successful than his prede- 
cessor in turning back the waves?”’ 
—The Daily Star (Montreal.) 


any doubt, in the view of the London Saturday Review, which 
proceeds as follows: 


“The true nature of the Cantonese movement was at first 
obscured by the prompt mobilization of that part of the press 
which sees a Bolshevist behind every disorder. The truth is, of 
course, that the Cantonese movement is Nationalist, not Bol- 
shevist, and that its leaders are prepared to use any tool, even 
Moscow, to accomplish their ends. We have consistently 
advocated that Canton should be seen in its true light as the 
center of modern Nationalist China.”’ 


Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, the leader of the Canton troops, 
and described as the successor of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of the 
Kuomintang party, in aconversation with foreign correspondents, 
said on the subject of recognition, as noted above, that the 
Powers that really wish to see China united will extend 
recognition without China’s asking for it and without seeking 
privileges in return. As quoted in the New York Tribune, 
in a letter from a Shanghai correspondent, this Chinese leader 
said further: 


“Those that will insist on retaining special privileges and that 
refuse to denounce all unequal treaties and conclude new treaties 
on a basis of equality will be regarded by us as unfriendly. We 
do not care whether they recognize us or not. The existing 
treaties will be nullified, however, recognition or no recognition. 

‘“All factions in China are of the same opinion about the 
treaties. Dr. Wellington Koo, acting Premier of the Peking 
Government, against which I am fighting, recently announced 
that China would refuse to renew the Chino-Belgian treaty which 
has just expired. His action was applauded all over China and 
by none more than by myself and the Canton Government. It 
is the intention of the Canton Government to take the same 
attitude toward all treaties.” 
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A CHILEAN JAB AT UNCLE SAM AND PERU 


‘“Because Solomon awarded the infant to the woman who refused to have it divided, Peru 
thought Uncle Sam, the modern Solomon, would act likewise, but Peru fooled herself.’" 


MR. KELLOGG’S DIPLOMATIC BOMBSHELL 


“DIPLOMATIC BOMBSHELL” was exploded by 
Secretary of State Kellogg, it is said, when in an effort 
to terminate the dispute between Chile and Peru over 

the provinees of Tacna and Arica he proposed that they cede 
the contested territory to Bolivia. In a memorandum to Chile 
and Peru, as recently noted in Tur Lirrrary Diasst, the Secre- 
tary of State emphasized the futility of attempting further to 
adjust the trouble by diplomacy or arbitration, and urgently 
recommended acceptance of his proposal under conditions that 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. Naturally, say Latin- 
American editors, the Kellogg plan was received by Bolivia with 
enthusiasm, and it appears that official acceptance, pledging 
the Bolivian Government, was forthcoming within forty-eight 
hours. El Diario of La Paz, Bolivia, remarks: 


“The cession of Tacna and Arica to Bolivia is undoubtedly 
the only solution. It not only creates a barrier between Chile 
and Peru, but also realizes Bolivia’s aspiration for an outlet to 
the Pacific, thus removing the sorest spot in inter-American 
relations. The cession of these 
territories either to Peru or 
Chile would never have satis- 
fied public opinion in the ‘de- 
spoiled’ nation. If both Peru 
and Chile set aside prejudice 
and sentimentality, they will 
realize that Bolivia’s inter- 
vention really benefits them 
both by putting an end to their 
long nightmare.” 

But this newspaper assumes 
a rather menacing tone when 
it adds that ‘“‘should either 
eountry allow itself to be 
guided by egotism and false 
pride, it would stand at the 
bar of Bolivia’s publie opinion 
and Bolivia would never forget 
how, when, and by whom its 
aspirations had beenthwarted.”’ 
In Secretary Kelloge’s mem- 
orandum he specifies as an 
integral part of the proposed 
cession of the Tacna-Arica 
territory to Bolivia that pro- 
vision be made for adequate 
compensation by the Republic 
of Bolivia to Chile and Peru 
for the said cession, inelud- 


A PERUVIAN THRUST AT MR. KELLOGG 


Perv: “Let’s see how our Foreign Office will handle this big bull.”’ 
—Mundial (Lima). 


—Corre Vuela (Santiago, Chile). 


ing public works, railways and improvements in the territory 
transferred. On this point another Bolivian newspaper, La 
Razon, observes: 


““Admitting that we are to have these territories, can this 
country stand a new financial burden of such magnitude added. 
to the unbearable load we now carry? And going back to the 
origins of the conflict, is it just that after having acquired untold 
wealth and benefits from Bolivia’s provinces during nearly fifty 
years of exploitation, Chile should now be indemnified for what 
really belongs to us?”’ 


Turning to Chile, which has had physical possession of Tacna 
and Arica since ‘‘the war of the Pacific,’’ we find that the 
Chilean press favors the Kellogg proposal, much to the surprize 
of those who thought that Chile would never agree to release 
her hold on the conquered provinces. Yet we are advised by 
the Chilean press that Chile’s acceptance is conditioned on 
obtaining full guaranties on the following points: 


‘“‘1. Bolivia shall pledge herself never to turn over the 
ceded provinces to any third party. 

“2. Arica shall be declared a free port for only a certain 
length of time. 

‘*3. The other countries of 
Latin America shall be asked 
to watch the fulfilment of any 
agreement.”’ 


The Diario Ilustrado of San- 
tiago, Chile, has this to say: 


““We believe we express the 
sentiment of the great majority. 
of the Chilean people in de- 
manding that the Kellogg plan 
be accepted, altho it involves 
great sacrifices for us. We 
would thus insure peace on 
this continent and reconcilia- 
tion between Chile and Peru. 
Peru’s refusal would indeed be 
regrettable. In that event our 
country would not lose any- 
thing, but would gain much in 
the esteem of the world.” 


The Santiago Mercurio. ob- 
serves: 


“We must not be blind to 
the immense sacrifices asked 
from Chile. The abdication of 
our rights; and the loss of ter- 
ritory which we justly éon- 
sider our own, can not be 
endured without suffering. The 
first point we must make clear 
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is whether high motives warrant the sacrifice. The only mo- 
tives which move the Chilean people are those inspired by 
the desire to put an end to an interminable dispute, which 
has cost us all too much. Then there is the assurance that 
through our action peace will be fully guaranteed. We strive 
also to preserve and increase ‘our commerce by having peace 
at home and abroad.” 


But another Chilean newspaper, La Nacion, is less enthusi- 
astic, because it sees in the Kellogg plan ‘‘an added element of 
unrest,’’ and it says: 


“Before shooting this new formula to the four corners of the 
world, Mr. Kellogg should have ascertained the likelihood of 
a friendly accord on the points in dispute. Only after such 
a possibility were known would it have been opportune to stir up 
Latin-American chancelleries, and to excite public opinion in the 
three interested countries. 

“As matters stand now, the plan appears as an effort of Mr. 
Kellogg to disentangle 
himself from the ques- 
tion, making Chile and 
Peru responsible for the 
collapse of the arbitral 
award. His offer will 
prove a new element of 
unrest and danger in 
Latin America should it 
be turned down by one 
of the three contending 
parties.” 


Turning to Peru, we 
learn that Lima replied 
to Washington by inquir- 
ing what part the in- 
habitants of Taecna and 
Arica would have in de- 
ciding their fate, and the 
Peru press'on the whole 
seem cold toward the 
Kellogg proposal. The 
Lima Mundial observes: 


“Naturally Chile has 
accepted the Kellogg 
plan with enthusiasm, 
because Chile is not the rightful owner of the disputed territory, 
and nothing could be better for her than {to be paid for it and 
thus have her international position made solid. 

“‘The whole world knows that if a free plebiscite were held, as 
ordered by the arbitral award, Tacna and Arica would go to 
Peru. While the readiness of Chile to accept the Kellogg plan is 
natural, because her sole ‘right’ was based on force and absurd 
pride, Peru’s feelings are those of a mother asked to part with her 
own fiesh and blood for a given amount of money. It is plain 
that the spirit of the great King Solomon is not reincarnated in 


Mr. Kellogg.” 


President Leguia, of Peru, is quoted by La Nacion of Argentina 
as saying: 


‘The ideal formula to settle this serious matter of maintaining 
peace in America is not a formula of convenience which would 
substitute money for the claim of right, but another one more in 
conformity with the spirit of our time and the mentality of our 
race, which subordinates petty commercial ambitions to the 
superior ideals of justice and honor.” 


Among adverse critics of the Kellogg proposal the Buenos 
Aires newspaper in which Peru’s president is above quoted re- 
marks editorially: 


“The foreign policies of the United States reflect too accurately 
the fundamental characteristics of the national temperament. 
It cares little for roaming and disregards exploration before 
engaging itself on a given subject. This way of doing things has 
its advantages in oral debates and business, but it is obviously 
inadequate for diplomacy. : ; 

“In foreign affairs, without losing sight of the straight line, 
one often has to make detours to reach one’s end and to avoid 

obstacles. A little subtlety and a little courtesy, in order to avoid 


CHILEAN SARCASM 


“With the help of the Monroe ‘Big Stick’ and a bag full of dollars, Bolivia’s triumph 
at the conference table would seem assured.’’ 


creating distrust and suspicion, are surely more effective than 
excessive bluntness. That is why in matters of State the form is 
really the substance. 

“Mr. Kellogg overlooked another factor. To-day the United 
States occupies an overwhelmingly strong position in all political 
and economic questions of the world. But even acknowledging, 
as we do, its lofty disinterestedness and its purity of motive, we 
can not forget that its bearing on Latin America is too accentu- 
ated not to cast a shadow of doubt on the spontaneity of its 
intervention in the concerns of this continent. The possibility of 
arousing suspicion is further increased because the United States 
has too vast investments in Bolivia to be indifferent to the great 
benefits that country would derive from the acceptance of the 
proposed solution of the Tacna-Arica question.” 


Another Buenos Aires journal, La Prensa, considers the 
Kellogg proposal as ‘‘unfortunate” and as an attack on the 
principle of arbitration, and it goes on to say: 


“This new formula 
will have the same fate 
as those that preceded it. 
In this strange document, 
Mr. Kellogg, tho guided 
by high ideals, makes it 
clear that he does not 
believe in arbitration. 
What interests us most, 
as friends and as Amer- 
icans, is the struggle to 
uphold the principle of 
arbitration, which is now 
suffering eclipse. The 
only suggestion we can 
make is: ‘Save the ar- 
bitration principle and 
carry out the plebiscite.’ ”’ 


A more caustic critic 
is the Buenos Aires 
Razon, which remarks: 


“The abyss between 
North and South Amer- 
ican mentalities is once 
more revealed in Mr. 
Kellogg’s proposal. It 
endeavors to eliminate 
the bone of contention by turning over the Tacna-Arica prov- 
inces to Bolivia, regardless of what Peru and Chile may have 
to say. 

“The solution is undoubtedly a practical one, but it does 
not for a second take into consideration {the moral and legal 
aspects of the case. Can Peru and Chile accept it without stirring 
dangerous unrest among their people? Can Bolivia accept it with 
the enormous financial burden involved? Can the inhabitants of 
Tacna and Arica accept a motherland which they probably hate 
and which also cordially hates them? Are they to be reduced to 
the status of cattle that can be bought and sold?” 


—Oorre Vuela (Santiago, Chile). 


On the other hand, the Imparcial of Rio de Janeiro declares 
hopefully that ‘‘the threatening clouds that menace the peace of 
Latin America seem at last to be passing,’”’ and ‘‘once more mis- 
understandings are being cleared away and everything points 
to a happy ending.”” In Mexico City, the Excelsior avers that 
the whole Kellogg plan depends on Bolivia’s ability to obtain 
a $50,000,000 loan to pay for the disputed territory, and this 
newspaper alleges that the Guggenheim interests, which are 
said to possess large holdings in Bolivia, have already pledged 
their support and offered that sum in exchange for certain 
valuable mining concessions. The Excelsior continues as fol- 


lows: 


“The proposition now advanced by Washington is practical 
and to be recommended. Latin America will not grudge applause 
to the State Department for the intelligent and generous solution 
of an old conflict. But such well-deserved homage must not be 
yielded without a reminder that Washington seldom acts 80 
tactfully and appropriately in Latin-American affairs, especially 
when material interests force it to intervene in other people’s 


business.”’ 


tw 


WOMEN’S PROGRESS IN INDIA 


HE ADVANCE OF INDIAN WOMEN in public life 

and their natural leadership in humanitarian issues 

deeply impress various observers, who recall that not 
many years ago Indian women were regarded as the main 
obstacles in the way of national progress. Now they not only 
have the vote, but are eligible for election to the Indian and 
Provincial legislatures. They were especially opposed to social 
reform, we are told, and religious reform was a thing not to be 
mentioned in their presence. Toward political reform they 
showed an amused indifference, says the Bombay Indian Social 
Reformer, and were conciliated by their male relatives, for being 
left at home when the latter made their annual pilgrimage to the 
Congress shrine in different parts of the country, by presents 
purchased or supposed to have been purchased at those places. 
The National Social Conference, this weekly recalls, was started 
two years after the Congress in order to supplement the political 
movement on the social side, and we are further informed that: 


“‘Wrom the first, the Social Conference made it a point to 
secure one or two women to speak on its resolutions, but for many 
years it was with the greatest difficulty that it could do this. 
Social reform in the early days of the National Social Conference 
was still regarded as having for its main object the remarriage of 
Hindu widows, and was, indeed, familiarly known as ‘widow 
marriage reform.’ Even now when the situation is greatly 
changed, few Hindu women will speak on widow remarriage from 
a public platform. Married women seem to regard the advocacy 
of the remarriage of widows as a piece of disloyalty to their 
husbands. Widowed women naturally feel that their plea for 
the reform may be understood as a plea for their own remarriage. 
Unmarried girls in the early days of the Conference were to be 
found mostly in the nursery stage, and were not available as 
public speakers. The prejudice against widow remarriage was 
so inveterate that at more than one Social Conference it was 
deemed expedient to drop the subject or to camouflage it under 
some general head, such as customs which are injurious to Indian 
womanhood. Historically, of course, it was the position of 
Hindu widows that first attracted the attention of social re- 
formers. The abolition of sati was closely followed by Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar’s movement to remove the ban on the 
remarriage of widows. But for a long time the reform made 
little progress, altho it stimulated thought as to the best means of 
preventing child widowhood, which even the most orthodox 
Hindu felt to be a cruel hardship.”’ 


The raising of the age of marriage, this weekly goes on to say, 
and the education of girls began to be supported not so much as 
being good in themselves but as alternatives which might be 
expected to minimize the incidence of child widowhood. The 
Social Conference was more successful, it appears, in giving 
impetus to the education of girls, and in creating opinion in 
favor of raising the marriage age of girls, than in popularizing 
the remarriage movement. With the general decline in opposi- 
tion to social reforms, which is the most marked feature of the 
day in India, we are told, remarriages of widows have ceased to 
be regarded as anything strange or out of the way except in some 
remote villages and in ultra-orthodox families. We read then: 


“Edueation of girls during recent years has been making more 
rapid strides than that of boys. There is a general awakening 
all over the country as to the need of education for girls, and the 
demand has outrun the facilities that are provided for it. Most 
of the girls do not, it is true, proceed beyond the elementary 
stage, but the number proceeding to higher stages is steadily 
increasing. The women’s movement has received a powerful 
and almost unintended impetus from the political movement. 
Many persons who had no definite idea of advocating women’s 
rights have been forced to do so by the force of political cireum- 
stances. The late Sir Surendranath Banerji raised his voice 
against giving the franchise to women on the curious ground that 
nearly all women when they took to polities became extremists, 
but to-day women are not only entitled to the franchise on the 
same terms as men but in many provinees they are also eligible 


for election as members to the Legislatures, Indian and Provincial.” 
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AN IRISH VIEW OF MUSSOLINI 


TALY’S CRYING NEED for more room in the world for 
| her people is voiced every so often by Premier Mussolini, 
and some wonder whether in his emphatic manner of 
speaking he does not consciously or unconsciously assume a 
menacing shape. The utterances of men who have power to 
commit their country to war or otherwise upset the peace of the 
world, remarks The Irish Statesman (Dublin), are always heard 
with nervous interest. This is particularly true, it is claimed, 
about Mussolini, who has “‘made his own character his country’s 
character, the law of his own being the law of its being.” Since 
Lenin died, it is asserted by this weekly, no statesman has had 
anything like this ‘‘complete identity between personal will and 


national will.’”’ We read then: 

‘‘Naturally what he says is brooded over. Political philoso- 
phers have often commented on the inevitable consequences of 
the biological expansion of races, but philosophers have not the 
direct use of power, and people sleep sound o’ nights whatever 
they say. But when Mussolini gives an interview to a corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press, and dilates upon rapidly ex- 
panding national organisms like Italy, and upon the necessity 
of providing for Italy’s crying need, not only for moral and spiri- 
tual, but for physical expansion, foreign statesmen will be con- 
cerned mainly about the interpretation to be given to the phrase 
‘physical expansion.’ Nations may expand morally and spiri- 
tually without troubling other countries, indeed only exciting 
admiration orenvy. Buta physical expansion proclaimed to be 
a necessity is another matter, and it is doubtful whether the 
nervous anxiety as to what that implies exactly will be allayed 
by the statement that it does not mean that Italy is ready to 
jump at the throat of the first passing nation in order-to tear 
a colony from her, when it is followed by the statement that while 
the policy is pacific it is not exactly pacifist.” 


At the same time this Irish weekly gives credit to Mussolini 
for having pointed out one of the dangers to the peace of the 
world. Some nations, it notes in passing, remain stationary in 
population, while others, such as Italy or Japan, increase their 
populations so that they press upon the means of subsistence. 
As long as the United States opened it gates to emigrants from 
Europe almost without limitation, it is recalled, there was no 
great European danger as the overflow was not checked, but— 


‘““Now the United States feels it can expand from within, and 
more and more limits the number of immigrants. India, Japan, 
and China with their teeming populations find it more and more 
difficult to get rid of their overflow. In Australia, in South 
Africa, in Northern America, the Asiatic is either not admitted, 
or if admitted, only with such limitations that they amount to 
a practical denial. It would be interesting if Mussolini would 
put before the League of Nations suggestions for a pacific set- 
tlement of this problem. Italy is keeping Europe in a state of 
perturbation, because of its need for expansion, and we all know 
that the still more obvious need of Japan for an overflow has’ 
alarmed the United States, and also Great Britain, as guardian 
of a white Australia. The expounding of a pacific settlement of 
this problem would interest the whole world. The statement 
of the problem with reference to Italy and without the pacific 
policy elucidated will not help in the allaying of suspicion.”’ 


One thing Mussolini said, which The Irish Statesman believes 
to be altogether true, is that the Asiatic peril will disappear 
whenever Europe ceases to think of Asiatics as barbarians, and 
breaks down this mental barrier between the European and the 
Asiatic mentality. In Asia are the ‘‘ancestor civilizations,”’ it 
is recalled, and we read: 


“Asia gave birth to all the great religions—Christianity, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Tao, Islam, and many 
others. Alike in the arts and in literature, in everything except 
science, the intellect of Asiatic races has been demonstrated to 
be equal to that of Europe, and in science, as Sir Jagadis Bose 
and others have shown, the capacity for fine and original investi- 
gation is there. Yet many Englishmen will refer to Indians as 
niggers in conversation, as if a different tinting of the skin implied 


_ an inferiority of intellect or imagination.” 


SCIENCE ~- AND ~- INVENTION 


Photographs with this article by courtesy of The World’s Work (New York) 


THE FIRST SHIP ON THE WAY TO THE FORD SCRAP-HEAP 


Lake Fondulac being towed up the Great Lakes to undergo the first experiment in scrapping. The experiment lasted six months. Then it took 


29 days to scrap the first ship in the regular dismembering line. 


OW UNCLE HENRY FORD has been buying surplus 
ships from the Government, building a two-million- 
dollar plant just to cut them up for use in his business, 

and how he expects to make a profit out of the transaction, which 
is the biggest scrapping job in the world’s history, is told by 
Samuel Crowther in The World’s Work (New York, January). 
Incidentally Mr. Crowther suggests that salvage operations of 
this sort may teach us to look on worn-out objects not as useless 
things to be partly redeemed by worthy effort, but rather as 
raw material to be converted into other forms. Such a change 
in our industrial point of view would properly add to Uncle 
Henry’s fame as the originator and operator of various other 
ideas that have made a noise in the world of machine production. 
We read: 


‘*Ships are becoming motor-cars at the Fordson works of the 
Ford Motor Company. Henry Ford bought one hundred and 
ninety-nine ships from the Shipping Board. At the rate of 
three a week they are ceasing to be ships and turning in as metal. 

“The transmutation is not without sentiment. Every ship 
has a personality. These have had careers. Most of them were 
part of the bridge to France. It seems ghoulish deliberately 
to wreck them. But these young veterans of the war are not 
really being wrecked: they are rather being rehabilitated. They 
enlisted for the duration of the war, and instead of being left to 
rust in a backwater, they are being remade for the uses of peace 
—to go back into civil life as new men. And it is a tremendous 
job, the like of which has never before been seen. 

“As every one knows, the United States Shipping Board has 
on its hands a great number of ships left over from the war. A 
survey in 1924 found 521 not required for either the national 
or commercial needs of the country. 

‘These surplus ships have been stored in groups on various 
waterways. It has not been worth while to keep their hulls, 
engines, or boilers in working condition. The most that could 
be done was to keep them pumped out. Most of the boats are 
first-class, and with care would give many years of service. Be 
that as it may, no one has wanted to buy them, and the Shipping 
Board saw itself compelled to spend money for years to come, 
not to preserve these ships but merely to watch them rust. 

‘These ships had cost money—many millions—and it seemed 
as tho they ought to be worth something. But the valuable power 
plants, hoisting engines, and other parts could not be sold apart 
from the ships. Certain high-minded manufacturers, with 
a fine sense of public spirit, suggested that their resale to in- 


Now the line takes three new vessels every five working days. 


TURNING WAR-SHIPS INTO FLIVVERS 


dustry might hurt the demand for new engines. Of such dense 
bone is political economy formed. 

“The vessels could only be sold for scrap, but no one had ever 
attempted a scrapping job of such magnitude. And who would 
undertake the risk of investing half a dozen million dollars or so 
in the labor of scrapping, even if the boats were given to him, on 
the slim chance of being able to sell the scrap at a profit? And 
who could use such an amount of scrap in his own business? 

“The whole thing seemed impossible, and so negotiations were 
opened between the Shipping Board and Henry Ford—to whom 
all things are possible. Asa result, the Ford Motor Company on 
August 18, 1925, bought 199 steel vessels of the surplus fleet 
for $1,697,470 cash. ‘ 

“The Ford bid was compounded out of faith, hope, and char- 
ity, regulated by some mathematics. The officers making the 
calculations had no precedents whatsoever to work on, because 
no one ever before had attempted to scrap ships on so tremendous 
a scale. The final figure was actually fixt by Mr. Ford, who, 
following his custom, settled on a price and said the company 
would have to get out on that price at a profit.” 


The ships, we are told, were of two kinds. One hundred and 
forty-nine were ‘lakers’ and fifty were of the “submarine” type. 
The fifty submarines are too large to go through the Welland 
Canal, and hence it was arranged to scrap these at shipyards on 
the coast, but the lakers could be serapped to the best advantage 
at Fordson, formerly the River Rouge Plant. To quote further: 


“The first plan was literally to tear the ships apart, and to this 
end a deal of money was spent in equipment. For instance, 
hydraulic jacks were put under the deck plates to force the rivets 
while heavy cranes pulled on the plates from above. This ripped 
off the plates easily enough, but it left them in jagged shapes 
which were hard to handle. Special roller shears were contrived 
to slit the side plates, and while these worked well in clear spaces, 
they proved on the whole not to be economical. Force was then 
abandoned for the oxygen-gas torch, which can cut through the 
steel plates as tho they were paper. Mr. Ford’s objection to 
the torch was the possible danger, but so many precautions have 
been taken that there have been no serious accidents. 

‘Ag is usual in all Ford work, the first step was to subdivide 
operations. Ten major subdivisions were settled on, and at 
once half a mile of new dock was built in the Fordson port in 
order that ten ships might be put in the line, each in a stage of 
dismantling. The final stage involved the construction of a 
floating dry dock to raise the last of the hull out of the water for 
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MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS STORED FOR FUTURE USE. 


the last cutting. Along the docks were built three lines of rail- 
way tracks, and also wider tracks to take cranes. Then traveling 
cranes of various capacities were bought, and also a great two- 
hundred-ton wrecking crane, 

““In the meantime, the shipyards were going ahead with their 

scrapping, loading the remains into the lakers which were wait- 
ing for navigation to open. For the scrap on the coast could not 
have been utilized had it not been for the cargo capacity of the 
lakers, which had to be towed to Detroit for destruction. To 
have carried the wreckage by rail would have been prohibitive. 
‘Altogether the preparations to destroy the ships efficiently cost 
in the neighborhood of two million dollars. It took a deal of 
daring and a long pocketbook just to get under way. 
- \*By the end of May, 1926, the dismembering line was ready 
‘to take ships. The first reached the end in twenty-nine days. 
Now the line takes three new vessels every five working days 
To keep this schedule has required close towing work. Three 
reconditioned lakers and five of the tugs operate from the start- 
ing-point on the coast to Montreal, while two other tugs work on 
the Great Lakes. 

“Hach Ford tug is fitted with a radio and the movements from 
day to day are plotted on maps at the home office. This not 
only keeps the schedule running. but also permits storm warnings 
to be sent out and a constant supervision maintained. ‘To the 
time of writing only one ship has been wrecked—and no lives 
have been lost. 

“As soon as a ship 
reaches Detroit, its cargo 
of scrap is quickly hoisted 
out to waiting railroad 
ears. Next the vessel is 
stript of its stores, hard- 
ware, furniture, and the 
like, and takes its place 
in the scrapping line. 

“All the wood is then 
ripped out and the cars 
receiving the wood are 
shunted directly to a 
wood-working shop set 
up for this job. There 
the wood goes forward 
on conveyors, the nails 
are pulled, the wood is 
sorted to other conveyors 
according to standard 
sizes and passed through 
the special machinery 
which has been developed 
in connection with the 
other extensive wood 
salvage of the company. 
so that all of this wood 
comes out according to 
the classifications for 
packing, making boxes, 
and the like. The saw- 


hoist of a two-hundred-ton crane. 
dust and the scraps of 


EXTRACTING AN ENGINE 


An entire engine unit, weighing 73 tons, being taken from a ship’s hold in a single 


It is then painted and stored as pictured above. 


wood which can not be otherwise used go on to the paper- 
making plant in the yard. 

‘“‘The hull nearing its final stage looks like a big duck boat. 
It floats into the dry dock, is raised, is cut across in six-foot sec- 
tions—and that is the end of the ship! 

‘During the processes an innumerable. variety of metals, 
materials, and articles are recovered. The main recovery is, of 
course, steel plate, but there is cork from the refrigerating rooms, 
asbestos, and many miles of steel and copper piping. The steel 
piping is saved as pipe. ‘ 

“Some of the copper tubing is slit and rolled out as sheet 
copper, while a plan is now under way directly to draw this large 
copper tubing down to the size of the small gasoline pipe used 
in the motor-cars. Each ship yields in addition about fifteen 
tons of non-ferrous scrap. 

“All the bolts, serews, locks, and standard hardware which 
can be recovered without injury are sorted and go into the 
company stores. It is expected that eventually the hoisting 
engines, windlasses, steering engines, pumps, dynamos, and 
other auxiliary machinery, as well as the boilers and main power 
plants, will gointo Ford branches. When the work is completed, 
about 275,000 tons of steel will have been recovered. It is 
entirely suitable for the Ford operations. If the ships could 
be broken up rapidly enough they would yield a full supply 
for about a year. Considered purely as a steel recovery the 

. operation would prob- 
ably break even. If 
there is any profit it 
will be in the engines, 
boilers, and auxiliary 
machinery. 

““A deal of experience 
is being gained in this 
operation, and this is 
going to a very vital 
point. Wehave thought 
of a finished article as 
final and of salvage only 
as a worthy effort. But 
may there not be another 
point of view? : 

‘Perhaps if materials 
can cheaply be recon- 
verted and manufactur- 
ing skill improved, we 
can get to a point where 
we shall not need much 
raw material and will 
quickly reconvert any 
article as soon as it be- 
gins to reach the point 
of less than its highest 
usefulness. All of which 
opens up a wholly new 
slant on conservation— 
the slant of considering 
it as active instead of 
as passive.” 
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FRANCE’S PREHISTORIC INSCRIPTIONS 


HE SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS of civilization 

will be changed, if the recent archeological find at 

Glozel, near Vichy, France, already described in these 
columns on September 11, proves that Western cultural de- 
velopment existed prior to Eastern. This statement was made 
recently by Prof. Michael I. Rostovtzoff to the Yale Classical 
Club in describing the discovery. He said, as quoted in the 
New York papers: 


“A chance find of an in- 
scribed tablet led to excava- 
tions which disclosed a pair of 
peculiar oval buildings and an 
archeological stratum full of 
various objects, all of them 
with the pure Neolithic facies, 
with no trace of metal, and 
some survivals of the paleo- 
lithic period. Everything is 
peculiar, nay, unique in this 
find, and everything solves the 
main problem of prehistory, 
all the solutions verging toward 
proving the cultural indepen- 
dence of the West and the 
priority of its cultural develop- 
ment, if compared with the 
East, by about 20,000 years. 

“The finds are supposed to prove the use of an elaborate 
alphabet, of baked bricks, of glass, etc. It is no wonder that 
many leading scholars regard the ‘find’ with pure or partial 
mystification, feeling that it is either full of forged objects, or 
was ‘salted.’”’ 


versy. 


Says the Paris Times (published in English): 


“The principal interest concerning the Glozel discoveries 
relates to the claim by their finder that the inscriptions on some 
of the earthen tiles unearthed by him represent an alphabet, 
the first linear alphabet, according to his theory, devised by 
man. For this contention, with the corollary that alphabets 
already known and the one in use to-day are derived from 
writings like those named for Glozel, there are numerous sup- 
porters. 

“The contrary thesis was presented to the French Academy 
of Inscriptions last evening by M. Camille Jullian, perhaps the 
leading authority on life and customs in Gallo-Roman times. 
The relics found at Glozel are genuine for the most part, in the 
opinion of M. Jullian, who dismisses the general charge of 
forgery already brought in this connection. But this scientist 
denies the claim that the relics had been in the place where 
they were found since centuries before the beginning of recorded 
time. 

‘Relies of the sort, according to M. Jullian, were frequently 
unearthed in Gallo-Roman times in France, and were used as a 
regular thing by the sorcerers who flourished in country places. 
These sorcerers supposed the objects to have magic powers and 
the latter figured in their incantations. M. Jullian recalls that 
sorcerers’ caves containing prehistoric relics have been un- 
earthed in numbers at other points in France. As he told the 
Academy last evening, evidence exists to prove that Glozel had 
a Gallo-Roman sorcerer more than 2,000 years ago. 

“M. Jullian rejects the suggestion that the Glozel inscriptions 
are in letters previously unknown to the modern world. Accord- 
ing to him they represent simply a cursive Latin script which 
has survived in countless examples. In the case at hand, he 
suggests, it has been difficult to decipher the meaning because 
the writings, by some ancient sorcerer, have no rational signifi- 
cance. 

“At the next session of the Academy he is to present, 
nevertheless, an attempt at translation. For the present, he 
points out that one of the glazed tiles found at Glozel bears, 1n 
addition to a roughly drawn reindeer, the word ‘STA.’ This, 
he maintains, can be nothing but the imperative singular of 
the Latin verb ‘sto,’ meaning to ‘stand,’ or “halt.’” 


Henry de Varigny, writing in the Journal des Débats (Paris), 
states his belief that the Glozel question is really a treble one. 
First, is the find really authentic? Secondly, what is its epoch? 


A PICTURED DEER FOUND AT GLOZEL 


The pebble also bore inscriptions, which are a subject of contro- 


The inscription of another deer picture is shown below. 


Thirdly, may it not be relatively recent? He answers these as 
follows: There is no doubt of its authenticity. But he pro- 
nounces the evidence on the other two points to be direetly in 
conflict. It can not be Neolithic, for the inscribed tablets 
show it to be later. But he regards the total absence of metal 
objects as fatal to the Gallo-Roman hypothesis. He concludes: 


“It is for the specialists in linguistics and inscriptions to take 
up the question now, and enlighten us on the problem of the 
; tablets, both on the essential 
point of age and on that of 
the prehistoric alphabet. This 
must have begun somewhere, 
some time. Was it in the 
Neolithic age? Was it in Wes- 
tern Europe?”’ 


That the interpretation of 
the inscriptions is already 
being taken up in earnest ap- 
pears from an illustrated article 
contributed to La Nature 
(Paris) by F. Butavand, who 
believes that the accompany- 
ing representations of animals 
and objects give a clue to their 
meaning, altho he refuses, for 
the moment, to declare that 
they furnish any evidence on 


the vexed question of age. He writes: 


“It appears from the various reports on the discoveries at 
Glozel, that the alphabet in the inscriptions there is made up 
in general of the same letters found in the Phenician alphabet 
and its relatives or derivatives, altho we can not assert positively 
that the same letters always have the same value. 

“Nevertheless it seems probable that the same graphic signs 
correspond to similar sounds—that the cross, for instance, 
stands for a hard letter, guttural or dental, the triangle for a 
soft dental, ete. 

“Besides this hypothesis, we can make another parallel to it, 
with regard to the vocabulary. We find in all known languages, 
living or dead, a common stock of roots or vocables whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiquity. We will suppose, as is 
perfectly plausible, that the idiom of Glozel belongs in this 
class. ata 

““We know also that the characters were sometimes written 
from left to right, but more often in the reverse direction, which 
explains why, in ancient inscriptions— Etrusean, for instanee— 
the same letters may be turned to right or to left. 

“Tt is even seen at Glozel that the signs may be found with 
several different orientations. Perhaps this is a use analogous 
to that found in certain syllabic graphisms, notably in the 
alphabets of some modern North American languages. The 
orientation of the character indicates its pronunciation. Thus 
a triangle would signify, da, dé, di or do, according as the point 
was on top, at the bottom, at the right or left. But for the 
moment this matters little. At the point where we now are 
with the Glozel inscriptions it is not yet possible to discuss 
vocalization. 

“These two hypotheses do not enable us to begin to decipher 
the inscriptions of considerable length, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, which the excavations have unearthed. In such a case 
we can begin only with very short inscriptions, and with those 
that offer a ‘support,’ that is to say, that are accompanied by 
some circumstance exterior to the text. enabling us to get some 
light on its meaning. A picture is a valuable ‘support.’ 

‘‘Here, for instance, is a very interesting inscription given 
by Dr. Morlet. On a flat panel is shown a female of the deer 
family suckling her young. The design is clear and speaking. 
On the reverse side are traced the following characters: 


CSS ne 


~ 


“Tt is not too daring to suppose that this inscription refers 
to the picture. Let us examine the second half of it. The 
first character evidently resembles an A, the second [reading 
toward the left] an L. It recalls the Greek lambda [\]. The 
third character is ¢ or k; let us assume that it is k, by analogy 
with the Greek chi [X]. The last character is of slight signifi- 
cance, perhaps the Greek sigma [s]. We read then, as in Greek: 

sx\A 
or, reversing the characters, Adxos, which sounds something 
like the Greek ’Ad\x/ [Alché], the name of the large members 
of the deer family four ‘Elk’]. This word is connected with a 
very common root found in a host of languages and giving rise, 
for example, to the German Elch. 

‘Let us now examine the right-hand part, separated by a 
point, serving as a sort of ligature. We recognize the right- 
angled cross and the ladder corresponding to ¢ and h, or the 
Greek 7, then an L, or Thl. Here also we meet with a common 
root, corresponding to the idea of suckling the young.” 


After other attempts at translation, made in much the same 
way, Mr. Butavand concludes: 


“Thus, on the hypotheses stated, we reach a remarkable 
correspondence between the picture and the text in all these 
inscriptions. But we should be much in error to infer from 
what precedes that the Glozelian tongue was written with 
Phenician or ancient Greek characters and was a sort of very 
old Hellenic or Semitic dialect. We have brought in the Greek 
because this tongue is one of the oldest and best known; its 
vocabulary is rich and includes a great number of archaic or 
poetic words whose origin is unknown, but which by their 
general character constitute a valuable storehouse for com- 
parisons in the Semitic and Ural-Altaic tongues, for instance in 
the African or Polynesian idioms. ; 

“‘T need not add that these results are independent of any 
conclusion as to the age of the Glozel inscriptions. 

“We can not conceal the fact that this method, based only 
on hypothesis, is dependent on chance; but it is the only one 
at our disposal. It would be interesting to apply it to the 
greatest possible number of inscription® having any kind of 
pictorial ‘support.’ Perhaps we should thus derive a relative 
degree of certitude from this assemblage of assumptions, so as 
to be able to attack, with some chance of success, the longer 
inscriptions unsupported by pictorial evidence.” 


HOW TO SEE THE MOVIES—The movies do not so often 
cause eye trouble as they reveal the existence of defects already 
present, we are told by Guy A. Henry, Director of the Kyesight 
Conservation Council, in a letter to Clinical Medicine (Chicago). 
In fact, he says, under the best conditions they have no harmful 
effect upon the eyes. He goes on: — 


“Watching motion-pictures is distance vision, and differs from 
ordinary distance vision only in the prolonged concentration of 
visual attention. If the movies cause eye discomfort, it is prob- 
able that something is wrong with the eyes. The best conditions 
for the eyes of the patrons of movie theaters obtain: 

“1, When the film is fresh and new and free from eracks, 
breaks and pinholes. (Old, worn films are hard on the eyes.) 

“2. When the pictures were taken with a firmly placed camera 
and are projected with a rigid machine, so that there is no swaying 
or flickering of the picture. (Any movement of the image, 
other than the proper action of the story, causes eye-strain.) 

‘“*3. When the operator is thoroughly trained for his job, so that 
pictures are always in sharp focus and the undimmed light of the 
projector is never permitted to strike the bare screen. (Pictures 
which are in the least out of focus strain the eyes; and a flood of 
brilliant light, after the usual dimness, hurts them.) 

‘‘4. When no observer has to sit closer than twenty feet from 
the sereen, raise the eyes more than 35 degrees above the horizon- 
tal, or turn them more than 25 degrees to one side or the other. 

“5. When the theater is not kept too dark; when all sources of 
glare or reflections are eliminated by having the walls and decora- 
tions finished in dull, flat colors, and all lights carefully shaded; 
and when there are no sudden changes in light in the theater. 

“Tt should be remembered that headache, dulness and dis- 
comfort are not always due to eye-strain, but may be caused by 
poor or insufficient ventilation. 

“Those who frequently patronize movie houses should see that 
the management provides ideal conditions for this pastime.’’ 
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BE CAREFUL HOW YOU HANDLE BULBS 


66 ILY RASH” FROM CUTTING the stems of flowers, 
chiefly narcissi, and from handling the bulbs of hy- 
acinths, daffodils, narcissi, and tulips, has been known 

to occur from time to time, we are told by Sibyl G. Overton, in 

The Lancet (London). This has happened chiefly, it is believed, 

in Jersey and in the Scilly Isles. The rash is thought to be due 

to the acrid juice of the stalks of the flowers, or to the oxalate of 


lime in the bulbs: 


‘Recently two large firms with extensive bulb-packing and 
sorting departments have been visited, with a view to amplifying 
knowledge of the occurrence and character of dermatitis from 
handling flower bulbs. A small proportion of packers and sorters 
of bulbs were found to be suffering from a strictly localized 
dermatitis, which extended under the nail, where splitting of the 
skin caused considerable pain and disability. The longer the 
nails were worn, the more pronounced was the condition. The 
nail substance was in every case unaffected. Dermatitis oc- 
curred after a few days’ work handling bulhs, and was progressive 
until the worker sought the protection ot gloves or finger-stalls, 
when the condition improved rapidly. 

‘* All the workers affected placed the onus of the complaint on 
tulip bulbs. Those who handled narcissus bulbs exclusively were 
affected in quite a different way—the skin of the extensor aspect 
of the terminal phalanges was worn and flaked away by small 
abrasions and friction. Those selecting, brushing, and packing 
only hyacinth bulbs were unaffected. 

‘The cause might appear at first to be friction, but this as the 
sole agent may be rejected. The onset of the condition within 
a short time of starting work on bulbs; the course, increasing in 
severity day by day until protection to the exposed parts is 
obtained; the fact that those with more exposure of the finger- 
tips are singled out, and that comparatively few are affeeted— 
these are all points against the friction explanation. It has 
been noted repeatedly that where friction causes soreness of the 
finger-tips there are few physical signs, and complaint is made 
after some days’ work; the condition, also, tends to improve to 
a marked degree with time and thickening of the skin.” 


The writer thinks that the skin is first broken and that an 
irritant derived from the bulb substance is then introduced into 
the wound. In the bulb substance are stored the plant foods, 
but which one is the irritant it is hard to say. She goes on: 


‘“Whatever may be its chemical composition, it is easy to 
express from a tulip bulb an acrid juice which experimentally 
produces irritation in a short time. 

“While examining microscopically the covering testa of various 
bulbs, I found that the testa of the Roman hyacinth, which is 
fine and flaky, readily produced a fairly intense irritation of the 
skin of the neck. There seems here to be a resemblance to the 
well-known dermatitis from other plants.”’ 


ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT FOR COWS—The novel procedure 
of exposing cows to ultra-violet rays in order to cure children 
suffering from rickets was advocated by Dr. Stuart J. Cowell, of 
London, before a recent conference in that city on the care of 
crippled and invalid children. Says Dr. E. E. Free in his 
Week’s Science (New York); 


“ Altho this sounds more like the forgotten magic of ancient 
times than like modern science, the suggestion is quite in accord 
with the latest scientific information. It is known that rickets 
can be cured by exposure of the child sufferers to the ultra- 
violet rays, either from a ‘sunlight’ lamp or in sunlight itself. 
Also, Dr. Alfred F. Hess, of New York City, and others, have 
shown that the cure can be effected equally well by feeding to the 
sufferer certain kinds of food, including milk, which foods have 
been exposed to the ultra-violet rays. Such foods are altered 
chemically by the rays so that the curative power is imparted to 
them. Cows plentifully provided with the rays, as they are by 
pasturage under the summer sun, give milk which is already rich 
in these curative materials. But cows get little sunlight in the 
winter. Dr. Cowell’s suggestion is that during the darker season 
cows whose milk is to be used for the food of sickly children 
should be exposed regularly to some form of ultra-violet lamp.” 


? 
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HIGHER BUILDINGS AN ABSURDITY? 


110-STORY BUILDING in New York City, closely 

following an eighty-story one in Detroit! The an- 

nouncements are circumstantial and the projectors of 

both buildings seem to be responsible, but The Engineering 

News Record (New York) requests permission to doubt whether 

either structure will be carried to such extraordinary heights. 
It says, editorially: 


“Tf they are really built 
so towering the doubt will 
change to wonder why. The 
Detroit enterprise is some- 
what explainable, for the 
family contemplating it is 
wealthy, with a large interest 
in the real estate immediately 
surrounding the site and with 
a pardonable ambition not 
only to glorify the city that has 
made it rich but also to com- 
memorate the family name. 
As a monument the projected 
Book-Cadillae tower is quite 
as justified as any philan- 
thropie city memorial. De- 
troiters, looking at its heaven- 
kissing peak, will doubtless 
swell with that queer munici- 
pal pride which leads us all 
to take personal credit for the 
things that are done in the 
place where we live. The 
New York building, on the 
other hand, is given out as a 
serious business proposal, with 
only a minimum of the mon- 
umental and the self-lauda- 
tory; certainly there is small 
need of adding to the already 
sufficient metropolitan boast- 
fulness. But if a 110-story 
building is an economic prop- 
osition, if people can be found 
who will trade the sensation 
of housing themselves so high 
for the manifest discomforts 
of delay, if economic return 
ean be guaranteed for such 
an increase of dead-load and 
wind stress and elevator space 
—then most of the existing 
theories of economic building 
design must go by the board. 
Structurally, both of these 
buildings are possible; from 
most other view-points they 
are absurd.” 


Copyright by Hamilton Maxwell, Inc. (New York) 


The durability of the sky- 
seraper has been a subject of much interesting discussion at 
recent conventions of engineers, which leads a New York con- 
sulting engineer, Mr. Frank W. Skinner, to give to Tur Dicrsr 
the following interesting information: 


“For more than twenty-five years as editor of Engineering 
Record, founder and editor of Contracting, and as a consulting 
engineer, I have been very closely associated with the develop- 
ment of sky-scrapers and other steel buildings since their very 
first examples made possible by the commercial introduction of 
structural steel. I have studied their design and construction, 
equipment and maintenance, and have published scores of articles 
descriptive of the greatest buildings, in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and elsewhere. 

‘In order to secure the most thorough, impartial and ab- 
solutely reliable information, Iaddrest a questionnaire to the 
most eminent authorities all over North America, and from 
the 17,000 replies and from personal conferences with and signed 
letters from 100 of the most eminent engineers, architects, 
builders and other experts in the design, construction and main- 
tenance of steel buildings, I prepared this paper on the corrosion 


“EMPEROR OF .NEW YORK’S SKY-LINE” 


The proposed Larkin Tower Building in New York City, to be 110 stories 


tall and reach a height of 1,208 feet, or 
Tower in Paris, the altitude record-holder for forty-six years, 


of structural steel supplementary to a similar paper on the ‘ Life 
of Iron and Steel Structures, ’ which I prepared by request for 
fa uO Engineering Congress of San Francisco in 

“The conclusions overwhelmingly developed by both these 
papers are substantially that under unfavorable conditions steel. 
like every other building material, is subject to deterioration, 
and even to destruction, which in the case of steel is most 
likely to take the form of corrosion, nature’s effort to restore it 
more or less to the form in 
which it originally occurred 
in the native ore. The rea- 
sons that produce corrosion 
in steel structures and those 
portions of the structures 
ordinarily most liable to it 
and the conditions most 
favorable to corrosion were 
fully investigated, and it was 
shown how in all cases corro- 
sion may be easily and cer- 
tainly prevented and the dif- 
ferent methods of prevention 
and for protecting steel work 
in its various forms were 
shown. 

““A great number of in- 
stances are specified of steel 
buildings, many of them the 
oldest in existence, that have 
endured without the slightest 
deterioration during periods 
up to nearly fifty years, since 
the time when steel was first 
used for such purposes. Some 
other examples showed how 
neglect and misuse have 
caused serious corrosion in a 
very few instances, and how 
it might always have been 
prevented. 

“The important point is 
that serious injury to a steel 
building of standard construe- 
tion is very rare and diffi- 
eult, that when properly 
designed, constructed, pro- 
tected, inspected, and main- 
tained according to present 
standards and at a very 
moderate cost, the life of a 
steel building is absolutely 
unlimited and should last into 
the centuries, since it will not 
be weakened either by corro- 
sion or by any working strain, 
is assumed to be protected 
against fire, and is not sub- 
ject to any other injury. 

“Of all the arts and sciences, 
especially those appertaining 
to engineering and architec- 
tural construction, none is so wonderfully and completely per- 
fected as steel construction. Commercial steel to-day possesses 
the utmost uniformity of quality and strength and steel beams, 
girders and columns made entirely by skilled workmen with the 
most accurate and powerful machinery and fitted together in the 
building like watchwork, are the most perfect and reliable of 
all building elements, with the strength of each accurately 
predetermined, many times greater than its possible maximum 
load. Furthermore, unlike other materials, steel does not snap 
or split, but, when it does fail, yields very slowly, first bending 
or stretching many inches, even for the most massive bars, thus 
giving slow and ample warning. 

‘“‘T have in my possession wrought iron, exactly equivalent to 
steel in durability, that was built into the foundation of the 
famous Cleopatra’s Needle, Alexandria, Egypt, 2,000 years ago, 
and has endured uninjured through the centuries. The relia- 
bility and safety of this crude, ancient product is certainly not 
ereater than that of the perfected steel workers of to-day. 

‘Nothing is more certain than that the standard office build- 
ing of to-day, with reasonable care, can and will outlive many 
generations of our descendants.” 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK 


tisements, and in the illustrations of popular serials, 
emerges as a real personality in a negro model. Maurice 
Hunter has become an American, and is now one of the most 
sought after of models for artists and schools because of unique 
gifts of impersonation and a figure of practically perfect physical 
proportions. But he came to this country from Dutch Guiana 


. FACE FAMILIAR on magazine covers, in color adver- 


“IN CHAINS” 


A photographic study of Maurice Hunter, ‘‘one of the most sought- 
after of models for artists and art schools.”’ 


about sixteen years ago, and was then a lad of twelve. ‘‘ Because 
of humble origin, the abridgement of opportunities and handicaps 
innumerable, the careers of most negroes who hurdle obstacle 
after obstacle and ultimately achieve success are full of interesting 
tales of romantic endeavor,”’ says Lester A. Walton in the New 
York World. Hunter worked as a waiter, then ran an elevator, 
and finally was diverted into an artist’s studio where his innate 
powers began to show themselves. He may now be said to have 
a national reputation as an artist’s model, tho his fame is natu- 
rally confined to the workers in that field and the results of their 
work bear other names than his. New York, where he lives, is 
not his only sphere of action: 

“‘Hunter first posed for a portrait study before a class of 100 
at the Art Students’ League. He made good from the start. 
To-day he is the most sought of all negro models. Painters, 
illustrators, sculptors and art students clamor for his ser- 
vices. 

‘Charles Dana Gibson, Frank Godwin and Dean Cornwell are 
some of the noted artists, and John Flanagan and Onorio Ruotolo 
among the noted sculptors, for whom Hunter has posed. The 


art schools where he has been a model include the School of 
Applied Art, Rochester, New York; Yale School of Fine Arts, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Hartford 
Art School, Hartford, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

‘‘Hunter is kept busy posing for magazine covers, illustrated 
magazine stories, illustrated fiction published in book form, 
calendars, illustrated fashion, cigar, cigaret and soap advertise- 
ments. Not only does he pose for negro types, but he is available 
as a character study, posing as an Arab, Turk, Mexican bull- 
fighter and Hindu. 

“The opinion is unanimous among artists and sculptors that 
Hunter has unusual powers of facial expression. He is just as 
adept in posing as a sheik of the desert with grave countenance 
and callous look as when representing a happy-go-lucky negro 
with an expansive smile and shiny teeth. Furthermore, he has a 
keen sense of the dramatic. 

“In art circles he is said to be of perfect physique. He is 
five feet eleven inches and weighs 165 pounds. His power of 
endurance is extraordinary. There are days when he poses from 
fourteen to sixteen hours.” 


POLITICAL ORATORY ON THE RADIO—Whether the radio 
will make it easier or more difficult for the orator is one of the 
problems awaiting solution, as talking on the air continues. 
An anecdote was told of Senator Robert M. La Follette, who, 
failing to convey in good college English his message to a 
constituent at the other end of a telephone, ‘‘dropt into 
double negatives, accusative pronouns for nominatiyes, and 
adjectives for adverbs, thereby making the constituent under- 
stand and winning his regard even more.’’ But the radio can 
not take account of individuals. The Manchester Union, here- 
upon, shows how the future will perhaps evolve a standard 
speech: 


“Both the German Kaiser and Theodore Roosevelt had an 
intuitive comprehension of the art of adapting themselves to 
their audiences, not by discarding the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, but by avoiding fine-spun distinctions on occasion. 
With some audiences, above all, with a tired audience, an 
audience worried by anxieties and in no mood, and even without 
the ability at the time, to analyze statements, these men dealt 
in clear-cut sentences that people had to understand, following 
to the letter Quintillian’s rule of oratory, speaking not so hearers 
might understand, but so they must understand. 

‘The radio interferes with the successful application of speech 
to oceasion and to audience. For it is addrest upon the cireum- 
ambient air and all sections, all classes, all manners of mind, may 
hear what it carries. 

“Those of us who heard Governor Smith speak in New Hamp- 
shire heard an address in classical English, in purist diction. 
A self-taught man very largely, like Lincoln, like Lineoln Gov- 
ernor Smith speaks with crystal clearness and uses the apt, 
telling word, When we heard Governor Smith on the air, talking 
on water power, many of his New Hampshire hearers were sur- 
prized. Was that Governor Smith? It was. It was Governor 
Smith adapting himself to his New York audience, an audience, 
as it sat before him, which would have reacted to meticulously 
correct English as it would have reacted to spats, vest edging, 
to broad A, Italian A the dictionaries call it, Boston A, it might 
well be called. Governor Smith was addressing that audience 
in a vernacular which penetrated quickly and surely to their 
understanding. That was fine in New York City, but it be- 
wildered New Hampshire a little. It was a ten strike in New 
York, but not quite that at Dartmouth. The radio threatens 
to make a change in forms of political oratory we have used 
hitherto. We can’t talk in the back ‘deestricts’ as we once did, 
for the radio carries the speech far beyond the tall grass.’ 
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A SCENARIST CONFESSES 


O MANY OF OUR GALLANT WRITERS have gone to 
Hollywood to put ‘‘literature” into the movies that to 
have one say it doesn’t belong there is an honest con- 

fession, at least. John V. A. Weaver is one of the group who, 
first and last, have gone, been conquered, and come back with 
the silver screen unenriched with literature. Yet the critic of 
the screen constantly cries out for better scenarios, and, according 
to Mr. Weaver, ‘‘the West Coast Slopers have ‘apparently found 
Eastern scriveners a churlish lot, unmoved by their hymns to 
the sun, realtor pans and anxious culture.’ Mr. Weaver tries, 
in the New York Sun, to show why these writers gain out there 
the title of ‘‘arrogant, supercilious and unappreciative, also 
unproductive’: 


“Now I do not wish to appear a truckler to the gods of cellu- 
loid; all that has been said on both sides—and much more— 
is true in a general way; but as one who came back wounded in 
self-pride and-a little despairing, but certainly not hostile, I am 
forced, after months of puzzled analysis, to advance the theory 
that it is us wielders of the typewriter who must shoulder a great 
part of the blame that, as creators of movie material, we do not 
completely ‘click.’ 

“Tf I may take the enormous liberty of attempting to speak 
for my side, we are presumed to have attained a certain degree 
of expertness in one or another medium—short stories, novels, 
plays, ete. But, what most of us do not realize is that the movies 
are something quite else again, a medium for the eye. 

“*Here is where the novice in Screenland comes up against his 
problem. If he has any perception he suddenly discovers that 
he must begin more or less at a beginning, and learn the technique 
of translating ideas into pictures—into pictures that move and 
that will move audiences. This, I am afraid, is a technique only 
to be learned through a long and arduous apprenticeship. He has 
only a few weeks at his disposal. Further, he discovers that from 
what he sees about him, by the time any expertness at the movie 
method has been developed, ideas have long since been crusht.”’ 


Mr. Weaver does not offer “‘any real remedy’’; but attempts 
an ‘‘explanation”’: 


“There is one possibility: Perhaps writers will learn that no 
one can ‘write’ a picture. When the overwrought scribbler 
realizes that a movie must be a collaboration—with the super- 
visor, the cutter, the actors, the electricians, the scenario grinder, 
the title writer, everybody, in fact, around the lot—and that the 
most he can do is to suggest, discuss and build a framework; 
when his employers are willing to look the thing in the face, and 
take what the ‘writer’ has to give, without expecting a perfect 
script, all set for shooting, there will be some approach toward 
eventual efficiency and cooperation. 

“‘The writers have got to come off their high horses and be 
willing to learn; and the producers have got to try to teach and 
at the same time be willing to listen to fresh view-points. 

“T went out to Metro-Goldwyn-Meyer, to write a story about 
a white-collar man and his attempt to face life. I was treated 
with the utmost courtesy and charm. I wrote and wrote and 
wrote. But I soon found that there was no use writing, unless the 
director and the supervisor edited as the stuff developed. The 
task was far too big for any one person. Therefore, eventually 
our method evolved into a series of conferences between Mr. 
Vidor, Mr. Thalberg and myself. 

‘“These conferences were to me a revelation. Between them 
these two keen gentlemen clarified ideas, helped me over obsta- 
cles, suggested whole sequences. But the weeks slipt away to 
the number of ten. Two more than I had planned as the maxi- 
mum. And Thalberg was so busy that he couldn’t spare more 
than a few minutes every few days. And Vidor was cutting 
‘Bardeleys.’ And there were days on end when circumstances 
were such that I could do nothing but wait in an outer office, 
hoping for ten sentences of conversation. I couldn’t very well 
proceed, for fear of going irrevocably down a wrong track. 

“Finally I departed, leaving a story called then, ‘the clerk 
story.’ It had a beginning, a body and an end, and I think it was 
interesting. \ 

“Tt was not ‘finished’; I mean, it was not ready for shooting. 
At the rate I was going, I would have had to stay at least three 
months more. But something was there, something for all my 
other collaborators to work over and make into what I am con- 
vineed will be a good movie.” 


‘here was & man. 
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BENNETT’S' ROW WITH YOUNG BRITISH 
WRITERS 


OUNGER NOVELISTS IN ENGLAND have been 
brought to task by Mr. Arnold Bennett in a way that takes 
the wind out of their rather full-blown sails. He tells them 
they can’t write; and that when they are placedin competition with 
their elders they really have ‘the stuffing knocked out of them.” 
They try to run before they can walk, he complains in the 


eres 


“IN ARABY THE BLEST” 


Another study of Maurice Hunter, by Paul A. Brody, showing the 
model’s power of characterization. 


London Evening Standard. ‘‘Why essay a part in a piano 
quintet,” he asks, “before you can play a scale?” He writes: 


“‘T am very interested in young writers—and rather gloomy 
about them. Nor am I alone in gloominess. I find, when con- 
versation on the subject has grown frank and intimate, that the 
young themselves are gloomy about their writers. I know that 
the war killed about fifty per cent. of potential talents. But the 
other fifty per cent. promise too little, and have performed 
almost nothing so far. 

“When I was young I wrote what I thought about literature 
current then, and I see no reason why advancing age should 
preclude me from writing what I think about current literature 
now. The new generation of writers is disappointing; it forces us 
to defer hope. Perhaps at all times elder writers have said this, 
but to-day the elder writers who say it are not contradicted by 
their fiery juniors. 

‘“When Kipling published ‘The Story of the Gadsbys’ every- 
body, old and young, save a few petrified mandarins, agreed that 
Ditto when H. G. Wells published ‘The Time 
Machine.’ Ditto even when James Joyce published ‘Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man.’ 

‘But to-day? . . . The elders and their immediate successors 
(such as E. M. Forster and D. H. Lawrence) can and do, when 
up to their form, knock the stuffing out of the boys and girls. 
There may be—there must be—one or two semi-exceptions; but 
not one who has caught and vanquished the general imagination 
of the educated public. We are concerned, and justifiably so.” 


To take one example, Mr. Bennett selects Mr. Edward 
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Sackville-West, who wrote ‘‘The Ruin,” described as “the 
latest orchidaceous efflorescence of modernness’’: 


‘‘He can sometimes produce emotional effects of beauty (also 
of what is loosely termed ugliness). I should say that he may one 
day count—tho ‘The Ruin’ is perhaps excessively jejune, and has 
many pages about nothing. But why, so deliciously fresh from 
school or college, does he flaunt an ignorance of the rules of 
grammar? Is he above them or below them? Could he not, in 
future, as a concession to the prejudiced has-beens of literature, 
contrive to be consistently grammatical? 

“Further, Mr. Sackville-West is capable of enormities of style. 
(Possibly that is why he labels his novel ‘Gothiec.’) Thus, ‘He 
literally pulled his eyes away and fixt them upon the piece of cake 
in his hand.’ (My italics.) See the orbs somehow gummed on 
the surface of the cake. The author omitted to describe what the 
empty sockets looked like.” 


Mary Borden is another of the younger writers whom Mr. 
Bennett ‘‘goes for.” Her faults, it seems, are such as may be 
found ‘‘too common among young or youngish novelists.” First, 
“‘she deseribes her circles without any background of the general 
life,’ and second, ‘‘she rarely writes natural dialog.’’ Miss 
Borden, who is of American birth, takes up the cudgels for her 
‘‘vounger’’ contemporaries, and in the same paper reads the 
elders a lesson in their own art. She retorts to Mr. Bennett: 


‘Now, the fact of the matter is that elders are almost always 
disappointed in their juniors, and that this doesn’t do the least 
bit of harm. It is sometimes salutary, and it sometimes doesn’t 
matter; the juniors can profit by the disapproval if they know 
how, but it is a more serious matter for the juniors to be dis- 
appointed in their elders. 

“The younger writers do not go for their elders partly because 
they do not dare do it and partly because it would not do their 
elders any good if they did, but it is nevertheless true that our 
elders, and especially Mr. Arnold Bennett himself and Mr. 
H. G. Wells, whom he cites as knocking the stuffing out of the 
younger ones, are a disappointment. They promised great 
things. We accepted them long ago as great story-tellers. They 
did actually, to use Mr. Bennett’s own phraseology, catch and 
vanquish the imagination of the educated public, and then they 
let us down. 

“What has become of the author of ‘Mr. Polly’ and ‘The Time 
Machine,’ which made us all sit up? He has become the author of 
a tiresome gasbag called William Clissold, in three volumes. 
And where is the author of ‘The Old Wives’ Tale’? We have 
scarcely had a glimpse of him in the last ten years. 

‘“‘T have a number of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s books beside me. 
On the fly-leaf of one I find a list of his publications, and I gather 
that he has written some twenty-eight novels, ten plays—I don’t, 
however, judge him as a dramatist, that wouldn’t be fair— 
nine pocket philosophies, and eight volumes of miscellaneous 
essays. Out of this number I have read a dozen or so, among 
others, ‘Lilian,’ ‘Mr. Prohack,’ ‘The Pretty Lady,’ ‘Clayhanger,’ 
‘Hilda Lessways,’ ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel,’ ‘Sacred and 
Profane Love,’ ‘Riceyman Steps,’ and, of course, his masterpiece, 
“The Old Wives’ Tale,’ and I dare to say that this author’s title 
to a respectable place on the bookshelves of future generations 
will be secured by only two out of all his books, ‘The Old Wives’ 
Tale’ and ‘Riceyman Steps.’ Some of the others are pretty 
good stuff, a good deal of the remainder is trash. 

‘My point is that no writer who can produce ‘The Old Wives’ 
Tale,’ and twenty years later another as good, yes, as great, as 
“Riceyman Steps,’ has any business to flood the book market with 
such stuff. He is responsible to the younger generation. We 
accepted him, read him, some of us, eagerly, wanting to know 
how he did it, to find out where his genius lay, and then, when he 
had whetted our healthy appetites, he fed us on cheap rhapsodies 
concerning millionaires, elaborate, romantic descriptions of 
appalling bathrooms with silver taps, and vulgar platitudes with 
heavily humorous twists in them as to how to make the best of 
life, ive on twenty-four hours a day, and manage the business of 
marriage. His crime is that he could do great things, certainly 
much better things, and didn’t. No. It’s not good enough. 
We, the younger ones, are fed up. ... 

“There are, however, those among the elders who have not let 
us down. There is Bernard Shaw, for instance, who, after making 
us sit up for forty-odd years, at the age of sixty-eight produced 
his greatest play; and there was Joseph Conrad, who, in spite of 
Mr, Bennett’s test of success, waited years for a decent-sized 
check from his publishers. And yet I fancy that the rush of 


wind in his ‘Typhoon’ will be heard long after most books written 
nowadays will have gone to limbo in forgotten dust-heaps. 
“But my advice to the young ones, the really young ones, 


is, don’t read your contemporaries or your elders; at any rate, 


don’t read them seriously. Leave them to your grandchildren. 
If they last that long they’ll be safe then to read. Jump back 
over their heads to Trollope, Thackeray, Dickens, Jane Austen, 
and don’t pay attention to anything any one says to you. If 
you like Dickens he won’t do you any harm. But beware of 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. Arnold Bennett.” 


GERMAN CENSORSHIP OF “LITERARY 
TRASH AND MUD” 


REAT EXCITEMENT WAS CAUSED in Germany, in 
(5 December, by the discussion and adoption of the so- 
called ‘‘Literary Trash and Mud Bill” (Schund- und 
Schmutzgesetz), providing for a sort of ‘‘moral censorship” over 
literature and art. All political parties of the Reich, we are told 
by German editors writing on this subject, have long since been 
of the opinion that the morals of the younger generation should 
be protected in some way or other against floods of dirty, vile, 
often semi-pornographical and half-criminal literary trash which 
has been submerging German bookstores ever since the end of 
the war. In this, we are informed, there was no difference of 
view. But as soon as the discussion of the bill began in the 
Reichstag it became evident that it was exceedingly difficult 
to work out formulas which would satisfy all, and heated debates 
began. The bill was finally carried through the Reichstag by the 
votes of the Catholics—including the Center and the Bavarians— 
of Nationalists and of a part of the Populists as against the 
Social Democrats and the Democrats. The latter parties objected 
not to the idea, but to the form of the bill. Thus, they declared 
that it was a great mistake to leave the words ‘‘literary trash and 
mud” undefined in this important legislative document, that the 
morals of the young generations would be hardly protected by 
police measures. 

In keeping with the bill, we are informed, a Committee of eight 
members under a neutral president will be formed by the Federal 
Government after consultation with the Governments of indi- 
vidual States. Of these eight members two will represent the 
school teachers’ association, two the youth protection societies, 
two the association of publishers, and two the authors and 
artists. This committee will have the right of placing on the 
“black list” books and periodicals which are in its opinion 
“trashy” or ‘“‘muddy.” Such publications won’t be allowed to 
be advertised, sold on newspaper-stands or displayed in the 
windows of bookstores. Only persons over eighteen will have the 
right to buy them. A periodical can thus be condemned by the 
Committee only by a vote of six to three, while other publications 
can be condemned by an unqualified majority. 

The Berliner Tageblatt publishes the speech of Dr. Kuelz, 
Minister of the Interior, in defense of the bill: 


“The bill must protect our youths from trash and mud which 
are being poured at them. Our critics often forget that all 
political groups agree that the adoption of a bill to this effect was 
urgently needed by the country. Ever since 1920 the drafting 
of such a bill was demanded by many. Moreover, the unions of 
youths of all political states, including Socialist ones, did not 
cease emphasizing the necessity of a legislative measure checking 
the flood of literary trash and mud. Organizations which 
demanded it were inspired not by reactionaries, but by men 
holding liberal views. ... 

“The protection of the younger generations, which is the main 
purpose of the bill, threatens in no way the freedom of literature 
arts or sciences. Things which the bill will combat have literally 
nothing to do with literature, arts or sciences. The bill threatens 
solely that sort of printed matter which undermines culture 
which contaminates the people with moral dirt and which repre- 
sents no esthetic value whatsoever. The adverse critics of the bill 
are dissatisfied above all with the absence of clear definitions of 
‘trash’ and ‘mud’ in the present bill. To this, however, one can 
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answer with the words of Dr. Faust: ‘If you do not feel what it is 
no one will be able to teach you what it is. We should not forget 
that the ideas of esthetic achievement and of beauty ean not be 
defined in a precise juridical formula either; they are a matter of 
taste and of point of view. The same applies to the trashand mud.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung, an outstanding Democratic organ, 
does not share some of Dr. Kuelz’s opinions. It says: 


“Every one who knows the ‘moral’ situation of the post-war 
Germany will understand why influential circles of our society 
have raised their voices for the defense of our young men and 
women against literary mud. <A very conservative estimate leads 
us to believe that the number of trashy and muddy publications 
which are now in circulation in Germany reaches the tremen- 
dous figure of three billion 
copies. This certainly does 
mean something. Yet, when 
the Reichstag insisted on the 
checking of this evil it had in 
mind some sort of a legislative 
measure which, combating it, 
would not threaten us with 
other evils at the same time. 
The cause of the unsatisfactory 
drafting of the present bill lies 
in the fact that no one can de- 
fine with the accuracy needed 


what is ‘trash’ and what is 
“WG. 
To this the conservative 


Hamburger Nachrichten adds: 


“The bill will affect in a 
serious way the business life 
of the country. Booksellers 
will suffer less than other par- 
ties concerned: they will have 
in hand the ‘black list’ which 
will enable them to avoid the 
purchasing of the ‘muddy’ 
stuff. Much worse, however, 
will be the situation of pub- 
lishers and writers, for who will 
guarantee them that books 
published (or written) by them 
won’t be classed among trash 
and mud publications? It is 
therefore a grave mistake to 
assert, as some of the speakers 
have done in the Reichstag, that no definition of trash and mud is 
needed. We all take to heart the interests of our young genera- 
tions, and we all know that something ought to be done to defend 
their youthful brains from irresponsible demoralizers. Yet, 
utmost legislative precision and accuracy of formulas are required 
in order that the bill can actually achieve what is expected 
from it.” 


* Down with art! 
and beauty.”’ 


The Social-democratic Vorwaerts, speaking in opposition, says: 


“‘Tnstead of defending young generations, this disreputable 
legislative measure will resuscitate the spirit of Metternich’s 
police-legislation. If even something is going to be achieved by 
this measure, something is going to be jeopardized by it, too, for 
it will contribute to a sort of moral police-dictatorship. Our 
youths see in large cities more mud than they can find in any 
muddy literature: they see a whole class of prospering cocottes 
and many other things. It is really a strange belief that, as long 
as this is so, anything to speak of can be achieved by a sort of 
new censorship.” 


The conservative Koelnische Zeitung quotes this passage from 
a speech by Dr. Breitschield, an outstanding Socialist Deputy, 
opposing the bill: 


“Perhaps it is true that our youths are to a certain extent 
spoiled and demoralized. Where does, however, the cause of this 
demoralizatlon lie? In the consequences of the war. And now 
you want to combat these consequences by police-measures! 
What can you achieve? The only thing that will result from 
the bill will be a serious obstacle standing in the way of all 
creative artists and subjecting their works to the threat of 
excommunication.” 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS IN THE LIBRARY 


The rising generation must grow up in strength 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 
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A PAINTER OF WINTER 

T FIRST GLANCE one sees that the cover does not depict 

New England, tho since the days of ‘‘Snow-Bound” a 

snow scene instinctively calls up the environment of 
Whittier’s poem. There is a quality here of the Middle States, tho 
it would be hard to define just what that quality is, and we turn 
to see that Mr. Redfield, the painter, was born in Bridgeville, 
Delaware, December 19, 1869, and now lives in Pennsylvania. 
Like Walter L. Palmer, whose picture we reproduced on January 
28, Mr. Redfield has frequently chosen the winter landscape as a 
theme for his work, and, indeed, he may be said to lead the 
American landscape school in this particular genre. He studied 
abroad under Bouguereau and 
Toni Robert-Fleury in Paris, 
and has the distinction of 
being the first American land- 
seapist from whom the French 
Government bought a picture 
to hang in the Luxembourg 
Gallery. Honors have been 
frequently bestowed on him, 
and so prolific is he that, prac- 
tically, every prominent gallery 
in America holds specimens of 


his work. Quoting from Lo- 


rinda M. Bryant’s ‘‘ American 
Pictures and Their Painters,” 
we present this estimate of his 
quality: 


“It would be impossible for 
Mr. Redfield to paint a hope- 
less winter, yet he never fails 
to make us feel the true spirit 
of the frost king. There is no 
sentimental masking of the 
desolation that follows in the 
wake of snow and ice. At one 
time we feel the light, fluffy 
snow that, soft and warm, is 
like a wool comforter; then 
again the heavy, wet snow that 
weighs down, like a cheap 
cotton comforter, with no semblance of warmth and comfort 
sha alte 

“He often changes his point of view in dealing with the 
eranky, uncertain king of winter, but he does it to help us to 
a better appreciation of the whimsical vagaries of a monarch 
subject to powers beyond him. A certain desolateness hangs 
over the bare hillside and heavy flowing river in ‘The Crest,’ 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, but the tiny settle- 
ment snuggled against the rough, sidling road and the glisten- 
ing snow caught in the hollows suggest that hope still lingers. 
His keen appreciation of the latent power buried under the 
snow and ice and hidden in the gaunt, leafless trees infuses 
a sense of life. The barrenness of the aspect gives no hint 
of a dead world—nature is simply accumulating forces as she 
sleeps. ... 

‘“Possibly because December was Mr. Redfield’s birth month 
he was given a deeper knowledge of the old winter king. Certain 
it is he never fails to give the thrills that the biting air brings, 
whether it is to shiver as the dampness clutches us or to laugh 
as we glide over the soft snow. 

““Hdward W. Redfield is decidedly individual, yet his indi- 
viduality is rot of the eccentric kind. He works almost 
exclusively out-of-doors, and very rapidly, so that many can- 
vases are the result of a season’s work. To have one of his 
winter scenes on the wall of a living-room brings joy the season 
through.’ In winter the home is the cozier because of the 
presence of his literal portrayal of winter, and in summer there 
comes from it a breath of crisp cold air deliciously refreshing. 
Many of his paintings are scenes from near his home in the 
Delaware Valley country, but their import can not be confined 
to any special section; wherever are found snow and ice, there is 
the essence of his art.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


EVOLUTIONISTS TO FIGHT FOR THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


in seventeen State legislative halls, and, apparently 

somewhat dismayed at this proposed increase in restrict- 
ing the freedom of teaching, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has taken action to bring about more effective 
cooperation in opposing the spread of anti-evolution in the 
States. At the same time, one of their number bids the university 
professors to proceed carefully, and to be tactful and kind in 
approaching those who shrink from the theory of evolution as 
something born of the devil and therefore to be feared as a 
destroying angel. The professors took their action in a recent 
meeting in Philadelphia. The merits or demerits of evolution, 
says an Associated Press dispatch, were not discust, the speeches 
being confined largely to the spread of anti-evolution sentiment 
and the means to be taken to enlighten legislators on the modern 
theory of the origin of man. Two resolutions were adopted. The 
first, offered by A. O. Lovejoy of Johns Hopkins, is that the 
Association ‘‘take the initiative in bringing about a more effec- 
tive cooperation between all groups or organizations interested 
in opposing legislative restriction on freedom of teaching in 
State-supported institutions and in defending the principle of the 
separation of Church and State in educational matters.’”” The 
second resolution is ‘‘that when some similar organization is 
formed it should investigate the legality of the action of the 
Texas State Text-book Commission, which has removed all men- 
tion of evolution from text-books in State-supported schools.” 

The need for immediate action is certified in a report from the 
Committee on Freedom of Teaching in Science, of which Prof. 
S. J. Holmes of the University of California is chairman. The 
report states that ‘‘another State, Mississippi, has passed a 
law prohibiting the teaching of the doctrine of evolution in State- 
supported schools,” the statute being similar to the one passed in 
Tennessee. The report says also that a bill was introduced in 
the Legislature in Louisiana, but was defeated, and that a 
similar one will be presented this month in the Arkansas Legisla- 
ture. Prof. Woodbridge Riley of Vassar, we read, is author- 
ity for the statement that anti-evolution bills will be presented 
in seventeen States this year. ‘‘There is a general tendency to 
give predigested and devitalized fare to our school children and 
college students,’ said Professor Riley, as the dispatch quotes 
him. ‘‘We should get our publicity movement so started that 
we could show Americans how attempts to suppress free thought 
have failed. We must keep catalogs of our opponents.” 
However, it seems to Prof. A. W. Lindsay of Denison University, 
Ohio, that scientists are inclined to forget the type of people who 
will suggest anti-evolution laws. They deal entirely with the 
emotional responses and not with pure reason, he said. ‘‘But we 
should remember to be tactful with them, to be kind to them. 
Opposition so far has been of little avail against them.” 

This is the right method of approach, agrees the New York 
Times, which says that the anti-evolutionists are rather to be 
dealt with as ‘“‘men who, like children, move but as they’re 
led.”” They are not to be driven, nor are they to be laughed 


bes 


out of their ‘‘ignorant conceits,’’ and The Times continues: 


Ai sventrn Stato are said to be taking the field 


‘Except that men feel a certain moral responsibility to share 
their knowledge with their fellow men, these might be left to 
go their own ways, if they did not in the zeal of their ignorance 
try, and with some temporary success, to deprive the oncoming 
generation of important knowledge which the human race as a 
whole has acquired in its experience of hundreds of thousands of 
years, not to mention the hundreds of millions of years in which 


there are evidences that preparation was being made for its com- 
ing, and for its pursuit of happiness on an earth stacked with 
supplies for its food and shelter.” 


Referring to the ‘‘organized effort” to banish from the schools 
and colleges all books which teach evolution, The Times declares 
that legislation of this kind ‘‘can not, of course, prevent the 
eventual emergence of the truth.”” And The Times warns: 


‘After all, such legislation will do harm to religion in its 
discrediting of science, which in its highest service furnishes 
man with new ground for faith in a Creator—one of such far- 
purposed designs. The starting by the American Association of 
University Professors of a movement to bring into effective 
cooperation all groups or organizations interested in opposing 
legislative restrictions on freedom of teaching in State-supported 
institutions is to be welcomed by all intelligent citizens of what- 
ever faith who wish to avail of what man’s mind has won from 
the mystery about him, and pass it on to the enrichment of the 
life which, doubtless for other hundreds of thousands of years, 
is to exist on this earth, and by continuing evolution reach a 
higher state than it has attained so far. The anti-evolutionists 
would in other centuries have been anti-Copernicans, anti- 
Baconians, anti-Columbuses. Evolution goes on nevertheless.’’ 


The ‘‘pernicious effort to make presentation of the doctrine 
of evolution illegal in State-supported schools,’ thinks the 
Baltimore Sun, ‘‘does not receive adequate attention in en- 
lightened communities. . . . It is an issue on which indifference 
is unsafe,” and The Sun says the time ‘‘to stop absurdities of 
this sort, we now have reason to realize, is before, not after, they 
gain a bigoted and hysterical popular support.’ Declaring that 
‘freedom of education is the most important issue before the 
country,’ the Columbus Ohio State Journal asserts: 


“Not only does the assault upon it contemplate the abandon- 
ment of the fundamental American principle of the separation of 
Church and State, but it seeks to limit knowledge, to close the 
minds of the future citizens of America. It is a policy of fear, 
fear that the individual intelligence can not be trusted with such 
knowledge and theories as scientific research makes available, 
and fear and mental and moral progress do not go together at all. 
The idea is that open-mindedness is dangerous, and it is a wholly 
false idea. Open-mindedness is the hope of advancement. 

‘*Prof. Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt University, one of the great 
educators of the South, recently made this cheering statement: 
‘A new civil war is being fought in the South, and it’s going to end 
in the abolition of lynching, the fall of the Ku Klux Klan, repeal 
of the anti-evolution legislation and the general rout of the forces 
of passion, ignorance and prejudice by the armies of liberalism, 
intelligence and education.” That is undoubtedly true. In the 
end liberalism always wins, for that is the law of human progress. 
The best the forces of reaction can do is to delay the march to- 
ward the light. But in the meanwhile how much valuable time 
is wasted, how great opportunities are lost! And we may add 
that the South is not the only place where the armies of liberal- 
ism, intelligence and education are sorely beset by the forces of 
passion, ignorance and prejudice. Ohio legislators, quit ye like 
men! Resist every insidious advance of the forces, with their — 
mercenary leaders, which have for their object the ultimate 
overthrow of freedom in education, of the great American 
policies of religious liberty and the separation of Church and 
State!’’ 


However, the Philadelphia Record believes it ‘‘auite futile for 
the professors to organize to combat laws against teaching 
evolution.”” For, holds The Record: 


‘Where such laws are demanded, as in some of the Southern 
States, it is due to a religious belief, and changes in that are 
effected very slowly and by indirect forces. Religion has survived 
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the opinion that the earth revolves around the sun, and geology 
is not condemned by any legislation, tho it discredits Archbishop 
Ussher’s chronology. Genuine faith will likewise survive the 
teaching of the evolution of man from lower forms of animal life,’ 


NEW YORK’S BAPTIST “CATHEDRAL” 


BIG CHURCH WITH A BROAD CREED—that 
may well briefly describe the magnificent cathedral-like 
structure to be built for Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 

and the congregation of Park Avenue 
Baptist Church in New York City by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and others. 
Nominally a Baptist Church, the new 
house of worship will be open to all 
Christians— Fundamentalist and Mod- 
ernist, the immersed and the unim- 
mersed. That, we are told, is one of 
the conditions laid down by Dr. Fos- 
dick, leader among the Modernists, in 
accepting the pastorate. 

The chureh itself will be Gothie in 
architecture, because, writes Charles 
Collens, of Allen and Collens, who is 
associated with Henry C. Pelton in 
designing the Riverside Church, a tour 
among the old cathedrals of, Europe 
convinced them ‘‘that he who designs 
a great church in anything but Gothic 
has lost a divine spark in the structure 
itself which only that great art can 
supply.” The chief inspiration for 
the Baptist Church was drawn from 
Chartres Cathedral in France, tho, we 
are told, the resemblance is merely in 
fundamental principles, not in outline. 
Tn his description of the building, pub- 
lished in The Church Monthly, organ of 
the Park Avenue Chureh, Mr. Collens 
tells us that the outstanding feature will 
be the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial, Tower the main entrance to the 
church on Riverside Drive, which will 
be adapted from one of the Chartres 
towers. The tower will be 375 feet high 
and will contain a lofty belfry from 
which will be sent out the musie of the carillon now housed in 
the Park Avenue Baptist Chureh. Four bells will be added to 
the present fifty-three, making the carillon the largest in number 
and the heaviest in the world. ‘‘For many generations to come,” 
writes Mr. Collens, ‘“‘the tower should symbolize the finger of 
God pointing upward and the carillon celestial music.”” Hleva- 
tors will carry one to offices, schoolrooms and social halls in the 
twenty stories of the tower. Winding among the carillon bells, 
a staircase will lead to the roof, whence, Mr. Collens says, should 
be had ‘‘one of the finest views in New York.’’ The interior of 
the church auditorium, which will seat 2,400 people, will have a 
span of 60 feet and a height of 100 feet, and will be entirely of 
stone. A distinctive feature will be a low, wide vault in the 
nave, an idea taken from old Spanish churches for the sake of 
better acoustics and vision than the narrow and lofty interiors of 
many American churches afford. Off the main auditorium will 
be a small chapel, with its own baptistry, chancel and organ, 
and with a seating capacity of 200. The interior of the chapel 
will be in the early pointed Romanesque style of architecture, 
contrasting with the later Gothic of the church proper. Under- 
neath the auditorium will be two floors with bowling alleys, 
a basket-ball court, and a theater, besides a large assembly-room 


A BAPTIST 


CO 
—t 


for the Rockefeller Men’s Bible Class, choir-rooms. robing-rooms, 
locker-rooms, kitchens, ete. 

Such a structure is, of course, a complete departure from the 
simple lines of the ‘‘meeting-house.” That a Baptist congrega- 
tion should erect such a building is a notable fact, observes the 
Providence Journal, remarking that the typical Baptist architec- 
ture of a few generations ago was ostensibly unadorned. The 
Journal finds it worth noting, too, that the church will be as 
broad spiritually as it is magnificent architecturally, and com- 
ments: “Thus in more than a material way the Riverside 


~MEETING-HOUSE” BUILT ON GOTHIC LINES 


The new building which is going up for the congregation of the Park Avenue Baptist Church in New 
York. The Gothic architecture was chosen because *‘he who designs a great church in anything but 
Gothic has lost a divine spark in the structure itself which only that great art can supply.” 


Chureh will mark a new era in the history and development 
of the Baptist denomination. . Its example, it is fair to as- 
sume, will as time goes on be widely followed.” 

Harking back 150 years, when was built the first Baptist . 
Church in the valley of the Connecticut—a church so small that 
it could, perhaps, be carried through the door of the great church 
to be—the Springfield Union remarks on the changes since the 
time of the so-called ‘‘new lights:’”? Now we have a $4,000,000 
in place of a $500 church, and a communion table where the un- 
immersed may receive the sacrament with the immersed, and 
The Union comments: : 


“We have no doubt that one of Dr. Fosdick’s present sermons 
would have been hotly resented in one of those early Baptist 
churches; indeed, they do not entirely escape now from prominent 
Baptist clergymen. But they command a large audience now. 

“This $4,000,000 church will unquestionably be one to inspire 
awe and admiration. The %ermons of its highly talented pastor 
will have many thousands of listeners. Modernism will have its 
most expensive and eloquent expression in this new church. 

‘But it is probably safe to say that its foree and influence 
will depend less upon the majestic lines of the edifice and 
less eyen upon the eloquence fof the preacher than on the 
extent to which the really spiritual needs of those seek- 
ing comfort and consolation in the gospel of the lowly Nazarene 
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are met. With some it may 
really be a question whether 
in progressive Christianity we 
should say up or down to a 
$4,000,000 church.” 


Noting that the new build- 
ing is a sort of monument to 
the pastor, Dr. Fosdick, who 
has been much in the public 
prints recently as liberalist, 
writer of books and lecturer, 
the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News observes: 


**His church is a Rockefeller- 
Harkness churchin the financial 
sense anyway. The Harkness 
money is from the elder Rocke- 
feller’s early partner in the oil 
business. Much'of the Hark- 
ness millions has gone into 
beautiful buildings in univer- 
sities and for chapels—in all 
about $50,000,000. 

“In modern religion the es- 
thetic must be borne in mind 
and inwardly and outwardly a 
church must have its decorations and some luxuries, and the 
finest music obtainable. Religion should share in the unbounded 
wealth of the nation. But all the same, we think that John the 
Baptist would be out ‘of place on Riverside Drive.’ 


Keystone View Company photograph 


“THE SOUL MUST POSSESS CONTINUITY” 


SCIENTISTS’ BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 


CIENTISTS OCCASIONALLY leave their own precincts 
S to ponder on the question of the soul’s existence and on 
immortality, and some of them at least are convinced even 
by material logic that there is a soul and that it does continue on 
after the body becomes again merged in dust. One of the most 
interesting of recent discussions is raised by that eminent surgeon, 
Dr. Charles Mayo, who is quoted in a recent Chicago dispatch 
as saying that ‘‘modern surgeons are as much in the dark about 
man’s soul as ever, altho they have explored every nook and 
corner of the body and know to the last detail its composition 
and functions.” 

True enough, but whoever claimed that the soul is seated 
in the anatomy of man? asks Francis Trevelyan Miller in a 
letter to the New York Times. ‘‘Whoever set up a theory it 
is a physical organ, or even related to physical organism?” 
Mr. Miller writes that he has just returned from a year’s tour 
of Europe, where, as an historiographer, he conducted investi- 
gations in fourteen countries, in conference with scientists and 
scholars, on matters relating to the foundations of our ‘‘so- 
ealled’”’ civilization. He asks further: 


““Did surgical science ever find a thought in the brain of a 
human being? Did it ever locate an idea in the mind of man? 
Did it ever find a railroad engine, a radio instrument, a steel 
foundry, an automobile, a fifty-story building or a Brooklyn 
Bridge in the head of man? 

‘And yet we all know that these all emanated from and grew 
out of an idea, an intangible, undiscovered thought in the mind 
of man. 

“Everything that exists, every mechanism, every structure 
that man has created is but the materialization of one of these 
unmeasurable thoughts or invisible ideas. Yet no surgeon has 
ever been able to dissect one, perform an operation on one, or 
remove one from the human brain. * 

“No scientist ever saw a thought, felt or heard a thought until 
it manifested itself in words or objects, in actual deeds. Yet we 
all admit that a thought exists and that it is the most powerful 
thing in the world. 

“Did any one ever find love or hate in the heart of man, or 
seated anywhere in his anatomy? Did any one ever locate 
courage or fear, joy or sorrow, good or bad in the organism 


This is the conclusion to which Dr. Heber D. Curtis, an astronomer, 
is inevitably drawn by his study of energy, matter, space and time. 


of man? Did a surgeon ever 
locate a conscience or such 
tangible things as individual- 
ity, personality or genius? Or 
any one of the really great 
characteristics of man —or 
even character itself? Did any 
one ever discover poetry, or 
music, or art, or science in the 
anatomy of man? Can any 
one find in Dr. Mayo himself 
the organ that makes him a 
great surgeon?” 


Any modern mechanic in 
a great engineering plant 
could, we are told, put the 
mechanical organs of a man 
together. But how put life 
into the body? How supply 
the motivating toree? And, 
says Mr. Miller: 


‘“‘Now we have the real 
question— and neither Dr. 
Mayo, great scientist that he 
is, nor any scientist that ever 
lived, ean or ever will find the 
seat of this motivation in the human anatomy. 

“It is the motivating force behind the universe itself—the 
immutable laws which keep the planets on their courses and the 
operative power behind all existence. 

‘‘Call it anything you want to, God or soul: any name you 
can contrive to meet your fancy; the fact remains: it exists.”’ 


A man who has spent his life studying stars ought to be rea- 
sonably well qualified to consider the spirit, since his task is as 
near a contemplation of infinity as mortals can come, we are 
told. Consequently it may not occasion much surprize that Dr. 
Heber D. Curtis, an astronomer from Allegheny Conservatory, be- 
lieves in the soul and in its continued existence. 

In an address to the American Astronomical Society, which 
met recently in Philadelphia in conjunction with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. Curtis ex- 
prest his belief that as energy, matter and time continue, he 
is driven inevitably to conclude that the soul also must con- 
tinue. As his address is quoted in an Associated Press dis- 
patch, Dr. Curtis says: 


“There seems at present to be a gap between the outer uni- 
verse and that of the atom. Personally I am ready to admit 
ancther gap between the world of matter and that of spirit, with 
energy, matter, space and time continuing, with nothing lost. 
Are we ourselves the only manifestation that comes to an end, 
stops, ceases, is annihilated at three-score years and ten? 

“What we crudely eall ‘spirit’ of man makes new compounds, 
plays with the laws of chemical action, guides the forces of the 
atom, changes the face of the earth, gives life to new forms; a 
creative spirit which reasonably can not cease to be. 

“This thing, soul, mind, spirit, can not well be an exception. 
In some way, as yet impossible to define, it, too, must possess 
continuity. 

“The concept is old, but the conclusion is inevitable.” 


This statement is further proof, if any were needed, observes 
the Utica Press, that there is no real conflict between science and 
religion. What Dr. Curtis says “‘ean be discerned in varying 
forms in the teachings of many other scientists.’’ The Philadel- 
phia Evening Public Ledger remarks that if we accept Dr. Curtis’s 
thesis that the soul, or spirit, can not be an exception in this 
infinite world, ‘‘we have removed the artificial barrier which has 
long existed between science and religion.’’ Scientists have had 
little to say about immortality, it is noted; but, continues the 
Philadelphia paper: 


“If science seeks to find what is beyond life as we now know 
it, it may find its conceptions of the known manifestations of 
life clarified and exalted.’’ 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be rcturned. 


HESE are brave lines in the New York 

World’s ‘‘Conning Tower” and make 
us envy the one who ean claim a link with 
all the Irish heroes: 


LAMENT FOR A CHAMPION 


By HeLtene Movtuins 


Leave me alone to sing of him now; 

You have done all that strangers could do, 
Wept for the placid and frozen brow, 

Laid copper coins on the eyes of blue. 
Leave mé alone at his grave to sing; 

My heart is heavy with grief and song. 
Time will wither the wreaths you bring, 
But I will be singing my whole life long. 


I stood with Credhe at Cael’s bier, 

I trembled with her, I hid my face. 

I mourned the Finians year by year, 

Great men to be laid in a narrow space, 

I wept with Deirdre when Naisi died, 

I keened over Diarmuid laid to rest, 

But all of these griefs are fables beside 
The grief now burning my throat and breast. 


Leave me alone and go your ways: 

What can you do for him that is dead? 
You that he loved on his bright mad days, 
Will you love him now in his dark, dark bed? 
Will you lie beside him night after night, 
Knowing he wakes not with any day, 

Will you come to the graveyard, and unite 
Your lives to a body made one with clay? 


Leave him now if you leave him at all. 
One last gesture and one last tear 

Will not comfort him, will not fall 

With a glorious sound upon his ear. 

Go to the tasks you left undone, 

The battles unfought and the guests unfed, 
The latest wooing but half begun, 

The tale untold and the bride unwed. 


Leave me alone to sing his praise; 

I will tell only the good he did, 

Tell of his youth and his fine proud ways 
Hidden beneath the coffin lid. 

The bravest sorrows must yield to time, 
But I will be making song on song 

After your griefs have passed their prime; 
I will be singing my whole life long. 


Here is a clever puzzle and a facile gift 
of rime. Palms (Guadalajara, Mexico) 
takes the credit: 


I MARRIED A WIFE 


By WARREN GILBERT 


I married a wife. It was no more trouble 
Than hitching our old gray team up double, 
But which would pull, and which would balk 
You'll never learn from my crazy talk. 


I married a wife. *T'was a fortunate thing 
For one or the other at our wedding, 

But which was lucky you'll never guess 
For my lips are locked in silentness, 


I married a wife, a merry jade, 

Cool and clever and unafraid, 

With a careful eye and a nimble tongue— 
One or the other of us got stung. 


I married a wife according to law, 

The best housekeeper you ever saw, 
Always at work from morning till night— 
Dear God, ’twas a depressing sight! 


I married a wife when I was twenty, 

I married but one and that was plenty, 

If I marry again may the devil take me, 

For there’s never a woman on earth can make me. 


BLINDNESS has some compensations, but 


Joyce Ki~mer’s poem on ‘Trees’ is 


here is one who suggests a new terror.| sung and recited on all sides. Here is one in 


The Lyric (New York) prints it: 
BLIND GIRL 


By Vivian YriseR LAREMORE 


If daylight should fail 
And I go blind, 

With only the garden 
That grows in my mind 

I’m half afraid 
Of what I’d find. 


It’s true I have given, 
Spring by spring, 
My heart to the rose, 
But remembering 
May be a very 

Bitter thing. 


I once knew a blind girl 
Blond and lean, 

Who spoke of the rose 
She hadn’t seen; 

But hers was a garden 
Evergreen. 


ANOTHER touching poem on blindness 
occurs in a California school magazine, 
The Silver Quill, but whether issued from 
San Francisco or Oakland the editors fail to 
inform more distant friends: 


ON GOING BLIND 


By Crrotyn LOMBARDI '27 


Some day I shall awake, and see 

The night athwart my eyes, 

His languorous cloak enwrapping me, 
His fingers laced eternally 

Over my eyelids tenderly, 

Against the skies. 


Some day I shall awake, and know 
The banishment of light; 

And see no more the shadows go 
Like weary wolves across the snow; 
And feel myself, being blinded so, 
Sister to death and night. 


Lost. in those long and desperate hours, 
Only the viol and harp 

Can soothe, with sweet and fairy powers, 
And spin me wreaths of fragile flowers 
To garland my dream halls and bowers, 
When pain is sharp. 


WINNING a prize of $25 in The Crisis, 
a magazine for colored people, this poem 
embraces the protest of more than one race: 


THOUGHTS IN A ZOO 


By CounTEE CULLEN 


They in their cruel traps, and we in ours, 

Survey each other’s rage, and pass the hours 
Commiserating each the other’s woe, 

To mitigate his own pain’s fiery glow. 

Man could but little proffer in exchange 

Save that his cages have a larger range. 

That lion with his lordly, untamed heart 

Has in some man his human counterpart, 

Some lofty soul in dreams and visions wrapped, 
But in the stifling flesh securely trapped. 


Gaunt eagle whose raw pinions stain the bars 
That prison you, so men cry for the stdrs! 

Some delve down iike the mole far underground, 
(Their nature is to burrow, not to bound) 
Some like the snakes, with changeless, slothful eye, 
Stir not, but sleep and smoulder where they lie. 


Who is most wretched, these caged ones, or we 
Caught in a vastness beyond our sight to see? 


Voices (New York) that will not have the 
same vogue probably for its propaganda 
quality, but it reflects a growing sentiment: 


THE GREEN CHRISTS 


By Ciement Woop 


Christ was hanged upon a tree— 
But it was slain before He. 


Men say Christ rose from the dead; 
It stood quietly and decayed, 


Bleeding out its pale blood 
Into Golgotha’s dark mud. 


Christ in heaven shines tenderly; 
There is no heaven for a slain tree. 


Why do we kill its million kin 
Each time that Christ’s birth comes again, 


Sparing neither youth nor age, 
A leaf darker than Herod’s page, 


But wreaking vengeance on the meek 
Green Christs, for Jesus’ sake? 


In his white name who stood for love, 
Let kindliness return above 


The sweet serene and dreaming sod 
Whose green lords never slew their god. 


Let the world know that Christ’s breath 
Breathes life, and not death! 


A sprRIGHTLY college effusion appears in 
the Cambridge (England) Granta and the 
author hides his head: 


LINES FOR HENRIETTA 


ANONYMOUS 


The Universe is dull, 
And Life’s a fetter. 
No happiness can gull, 

The World is dull 
And Life’s no better, 
No happiness can gull 
And yet— 
There’s Henrietta. 


The Universe was dull 
Until I met her, 
But now her charms do lull 
The Cosmos dull. 
Till I forget her, 
The Universe is dull— 
Yet not 
My Henrietta. 


Tro the name does not suggest the 
Mayflower, here is a son of New England 
courageous in the face of all the current 
anti-Puritanism. His poem is in The 


Century: 
NEW ENGLANDER 


By Freperic ProkoscH 


There is a stern monastic blood in me 

That hates this drunkenness of chrome and red; 
Why must this twilight impudently spread 

Its peacock tail upon this purity 

Of slender greens and grays? O, certainly 

These hills speak far more clearly through still snow 
Or frost-thin silver than through indigo: 

These skies were made for cold austerity. 

I love the candid cleansing paleness thrown 

On landscapes pearl-eyed with the morning dew, 
And these dark hemlocks, and the relentless blue 
Above, and each gray pasture-fencing stone... . 
T love these hills, this meadow, and this sky 

As stiffly starched and as strait-laced as I. 


PERSONAL 


GLIMPSES 


THE EDITOR WHO FOUND A “GOLD-MINE” 


E RAN A REFORM PAPER, fearlessly exposing every 
evil and priding himself on never suppressing the news. 
Saunders was his name—W. O. Saunders, of the 
Elizabeth City (N. C.) Independent, of whom the Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman once said: ‘‘In this man Saunders, Elizabeth 
City has a citizen who has a 
passion for righteousness.”’ And 
now Mr. Saunders, in an ex- 
traordinary confession, relates 
that all this time he thought he 
was so poor that he pitied 
himself. ‘‘I have actually lain 
awake at night,’’ he writes, 
‘‘opprest by the idea of my 
friendlessness. I would spread 
my hands upon the coverlet, 
and try to name ten persons 
whom I could eall friends, 
erooking one digit after another 
as I named them. I could 
never name more than five or 
six.’”’ But now, since he has 
discovered ‘‘the key to the 
greatest gold-mine on earth,” 
“he finds himself richer than 
Croesus or Rockefeller. Before 
revealing the nature of that 
mysterious ‘‘key,’”’ Mr. Saun- 
ders gives us, in The American 
Magazine, a sketch of his early 
eareer, explaining that he be- 
eame a country newspaper 
publisher at nineteen, without 
previous training. ‘“‘A regular 
newspaper man’s training,’’ he 
remarks, ‘“‘consists partly of 
learning very well what not to 
print. I never had any such 
training. One idea dominated 
me, that was to print the news, 
regardless of whom it might 
offend, and to say exactly what 
I thought at the moment on 
any given subject, about any 
thing or any person.’’ In those 
days, he tells us, ‘““my wife 
never knew when she kissed 
me good-by as I went down to 
work in the morning whether I 
would come back that night with a broken head, a blackened eye, 
or some other disfigurement.” He ‘‘exposed every malpractise 
and every political, financial and social disorder in town, made 
enemies of almost every important business man,” and so stirred 
up hostility that ‘‘there were years when I didn’t print so much 
‘as a page of local advertising.’’ With grim composure, he adds, 
that he was ‘“‘beaten up”’ time after time, ‘‘ordered to leave town 
by a mob of angry citizens gathering unmasked in front of my 
home, shot at from ambush, sued for libel on numerous occasions, 
and once barely escaped an application of tar and feathers. 
Again, | was sentenced to a six-months’ term to work the roads 
of my county with ball and chain, a sentence in those days that 
was inflicted only upon negro criminals.’ 
read on: 


Before he found his ‘‘gold-mine, 


poor that he pitied himself.’’ 


However, as we 


Photograph by courtesy of The American Magazine 


THE WORLD WAS AGAINST HIM 


mas 
editor, was practically without a friend in his own town, and felt ‘‘so - 


Tnever served that sentence, and won every one of the numerous 
libel and slander suits, on appeals to the Superior Court of the 
State, thanks to the high caliber of the Superior Court judiciary 
of North Carolina. I printed things recklessly, but I was always 
scrupulously truthful. Still, I didn’t discover my gold-mine; | 
was covering it up all the time with cinders and brickbats. 


Altho a man of religious 
convictions and unchallenged 
probity, he was denounced in 
all the pulpits and deserted by 
all his friends. As he-tells us: 


Hundreds of subscribers can- 
celed their subscriptions to my 
paper. Many business houses 
withdrew their advertising. 
The fact that some assured me 
they would come back as soon 
as the storm blew over was but 
cool comfort. 

The experience galled and 
embittered me. I had a lot of 
hard thoughts about my neigh- 
bors in those days, and would 
have told any one that a small 
town anywhere in America is 
no place for an intelligent and 
independent spirit to abide. 

But, as is usually the ease, I 
had been guilty of misjudging 
my neighbors. I was sitting on 
a gold-mine that was to yield 
me fabulous wealth, and I 
thought I was sitting on a dross 
heap. 

And here is how I had fallen 
into such a colossal error and 
gotten into so much trouble 
and misunderstanding all my 
days: I had been mining human 
intellects all my life, and strik- 
ing little pay dirt. I had alot of 
information that most of my 
neighbors did not possess, and 
I had made the mistake of 
talking to them in a language 
they could not understand - 
about things. that had no 
meaning for them. I had been 
wearing myself out looking for 
something in the heads of 
humanity, when I had only to 
pause from my strenuous labors 
to discover that the rare gold of 
human nature is. not in human 
heads at all, but in human 
hearts. i 

- Now I am going to tell you 
how I at last discovered the golden key with which I unlocked 
the greatest gold-mine on earth, a gold-mine of inexhaustible 
veins that yield more treasure and reveal newer possibilities of 
imperishable riches the more one explores them. 

There was an epidemic of influenza in town, and I thought I 
had been caught init. But on the third day the doctor sent for a 
trained nurse from a near-by city. My fever was 104; there was 
a frightful pain in my right side, and I was coughing up mucus 
tinged with blood. Another doctor was called in, and I observed 
the worried looks of the pair of them as they went over my chest 
and back with a stethoscope. I was even then in a stupor, but 
I knew very well what was going on. The doctors didn’t tell me 
the truth, but I knew I had pneumonia. 

And when I realized that. I had pneumonia, I was sure that 
would be the end of me. I had been taught to dread pneumonia. 
Every member of my family that had ever had it, died of it. 
And in recent years I had developed a diabetic tendeney that 


O. Saunders, a North Carolina 


But now—read his story. 
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HEATING | 
METAL 

INSIDE OF i 
GLASS a 


| AL NG ON 


Convonr knows that glass 
melts easily, and metal re- 
quires a high temperature. 
Yet, at the Radiotron labora- 
tories, the experimenters can 
put a Radiotron in the coil of 
a ‘high frequency furnace’’and 
melt the metal inside it with- 
out melting the glass. This is 
done by an electric ‘current 
_, that is induced inside the glass 


: bulb, right through the glass. 


This extraordinary furnace is 
not only used for experiment. 
In manufacture, every single 
“Radiotron goes fora moment 
through such a furnace, just 
after the air has been exhausted 
out of it. The inside metal is 
fieated red hot in the vacuum, 


OF CORPORA 
"New York ; Chicago 
oe San Francisco 
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kept me on a low carbohydrate diet, and specialists had re- 
peatedly warned me to guard against pneumonia. I just knew 
I was going to die. 

But even then I was too weak and ill to give it much thought. 
I had never thought about death before; but with it confronting 
me I felt I ought to think about it. My first thoughts were of 
things I had left undone that I should like to do. For years I 
had intended making a will, but had put it off, as most young 
men do. I worried about that... . 

What lay before me in some after world didn’t bother me. | 
had never in all my life felt any concern about the hereafter. 
But on what might be my deathbed, perhaps I should think 
more upon these things. I dozed off into a feverish, fitful sleep. 
I felt myself sinking, sinking, sinking. Down, down, down into 
pitchy blackness I went. There seemed to be no end to the 
descent. After along time I landed upon a cold, flat surface that 
seemed like a rock jutting out over a yawning chasm. I couldn’t 
see so much, but I had the feel of it. 

All about me were fluttering creatures excitedly whispering. 
Their whispers were shrill and tremulous with fright. 1 wondered 
why they whispered so and why they were so frightened. I 
wished they would quit their fearful whispering. It was cold 
and cheerless enough down there without these fluttering, 
excited creatures forever whispering. 

And then came a still, warm presence that made itself felt by 
my side. I did not see it in the inky blackness, nor did I have 
any contact with it. But I sensed its*presence, and felt assured 
thereby. It did not speak in audible words, but it seemed to say 
to me: ‘‘Behold, there is the Valley of the Shadow of Death; 
there is nothing in that Valley to fear.” 

Immediately, all the worrisome little whispering voices ceased; 
there was a great silence, my heart felt at ease, a tired and 
feverish mind was comforted. I slept. No more did I think or 
eare about what might lie beyond. I have since recalled that I 
have seen many die, and of all that I have seen die, not one found 
anything to fear in that approaching shadow of the sable wing of 
Death. 

Days later I regained consciousness sufficiently to note in 
detail the objects about me. The room was filled with flowers, 
and the air was sweet with the odors of hyacinths, roses, and 
white nareissus. It was still days before I could understand what 
all the flowers were about. And still the flowers came. My 
wife would open them now as they were delivered by the florists, 
and tell me that these were from this friend, and those from 
another. There were flowers from many whom I would never 
have regarded as friends. 

Flowers and telegrams and letters. They began to let me see 
the letters and telegrams. J was overwhelmed by the love and 
tenderness of these messages. And then at last they let me see 
the newspaper clippings telling of my fight with death, and of my 
victory. Then and not until then did I realize why all the 
flowers and telegrams. For days my pillow was wet with tears 
of gratitude and appreciation for the goodness and compassion of 
my neighbors. Men whom I had grossly offended by rudeness or 
indifference sent me flowers. 

And the churches! the churches that I had scorned and held 
aloof from and whose adherents had oft been offended by my 
outspoken disbelief in their sincerity, had prayed for me in my 
illness. While the Protestant churches prayed, the Catholics 
held mass for me, and down in the negro quarter of the town, the 
colored people held special prayer services for me in their church, 
in their own fervent way. 

In a few days my wife placed in my hands a little book eon- 
taining the names of scores and scores of neighbors who had 
come in person or telephoned to my home offering every assis- 
tance to my family in my illness, and conveying every good and 
sincere wish for my recovery. With tears trickling down her 
cheeks, my wife told me that she could not have endured the 
strain of my terrible illness but for the prayers of the town and 
the goodness of neighbors from far and near. 


And then the convalescent editor began to see life ‘‘in a new 
and lovelier perspective.”’ As he exclaims: 


I, who had thought the world cold, stupid, indifferent, and 
friendless, came out of a long illness to find that I actually had 
thousands of friends whom I had never appreciated, and whose 
inherent goodness I had never discovered. 

Men and women who had never received a favor at my hands 
in all their lives put themselves out of their way to comfort my 
wife and children, and seek an opportunity to help me. A 
humble workingman who remembered that I had always spoken 
to him in passing spent his hard-earned money to buy fruit for me 
which I could not eat. 

Another rugged soul, who was himself sick with a cold, 
shouldered his gun and tramped through fields of snow and slush 
to kill some birds that he thought I would enjoy in my con- 


valescence. One of the few foreigners in our town sent me 
flowers. Some very little girls in the primary department of one 
of the Sunday-schools were moved, by the prayers they heard 
made for me, to make up a purse of pennies and buy a potted 
plant for my sick-room. 

A good fellow who had seen his blood relations mercilessly 
flayed in my iconoclastic editorials, and who must have had many 
bitter thoughts of me, had two bottles or precious pre-war 
whisky hidden away in his home. He liked his whisky, and had 
high anticipations of enjoying his last two bottles of the old-time 
stuff some day. You can’t buy drug-store whisky in North 
Carolina. But he heard one of my physicians say that a little 
pure stuff would be good for me. He sent me his whisky. I 
could cite dozens of similar instances, of men and women, who 
had no cause to be friendly to me, putting themselves out to help 
me when they thought I needed their help. 

And I thought that all the suffering and inconvenience I had 
experienced in those dreary weeks in bed were worth all they had 
cost in physical discomfort and financial loss, because I had dis- 
covered the inherent and blessed goodness of humanity. One who 
will not learn some other way has to suffer greatly to learn that 
humanity is tender of heart and inherently good, and that he has 
many friends. 

One forgets that one’s neighbors have to hustle for themselves 
too, and are so absorbed in their own troubles and afflictions that 
they really don’t have time to be as considerate and sociable as 
they would like to be. That was my case. 

We are prone to forget that the other fellow has his problems; 
we may live next door to and have frequent intercourse with a 
neighbor who is harassed by financial difficulties, or inflicted with 
a physical disorder which he nurses in secret. He never tells his 
troubles, and we never know. Indeed, we often wonder why he 
seldom smiles; we may even set him down as a grouch, when, if 
we could only know the truth, he may be staggering under some 
grievous financial, physical, or mental handicap that we ourselves 
could not bear. 

We may condemn him for his unneighborliness, his lack of 
patriotism, lack of civic-mindedness or indifference to community 
activities; the while he has just all he can do to keep a roof over 
his family and send his children to school. 


Mr. Saunders’s great discovery is that ‘‘beneath the mask of 
indifference that men appear to wear in the midst of the terrific 
economic struggle in which they are absorbed, beat hearts 
that are full of warmth and humanity.’”” And he goes on, in 
a strain very different from the old style of the Elizabeth City 
Independent: 


In the mad struggle of life they may cuff and kick one another 
in their heedlessness; but let one fall or but ery for help, and a 
community will rush to his rescue to lift him up, sustain him and 
comfort him. The fallen one may have been a great transgressor; 
but his faults are forgiven and forgotten when he is in need. 

We expect and demand too much of human reason, and human 
reasoning is therefore often disappointing. It is in the hearts of 
men that one will find much gold, it is in the subeonscious mind or 
heart of every man that you will surely find a spark of divinity 
itself, that is revived into a very generous flame of love and 
sympathy for one who may be afflicted. 

Sickness, pain, affliction are, after all, necessary and beneficent 
phenomena of life. But for distress, perhaps none of the higher 
human virtues, none of those noble, godlike qualities that 
distinguish men from brutes, would have been developed. 

Out of much suffering has man evolved those divine attributes 
of pity, tenderness, sympathy, love, and self-giving. In the 
presence of sickness and pain, he first learned to pity, then to 
love. In his ministries to the sick and afflicted, he learned to 
forget self and made that most wonderful of all human discoveries, 
that in service to others the greatest joy and satisfaction of life 
is most surely found. 

As I lay convaleseing, I thought what a beautiful world to live 
in this will eventually be when we have found some more ready 
key than human pain and suffering to unlock the hearts of men. 
The words of Jesus, assuring his diciples that the kingdom of God 
was within them, came to me with a sudden new and vivid mean- 
ing. ‘The kingdom of heaven is verily at hand, the brotherhood 
of man is not a remote ideal! 

Day by day the flowers withered in my room. One by one 
the vases that had held them in the beauty and glory of their 
freshness were removed. I knew that I was getting well. My 
neighbors were back about the business of looking after their own 
families. 

But Iam not disillusioned; I know that I have found the key to 
the greatest gold-mine on earth; and I know I shall forever have 
a greater love for my fellow man, feel greater security in his 
society, and have a greater faith in him and in his potentialities. 


ereatest wealth 


“T WAS SO TROUBLED WITH INDIGESTION AND 
HEARTBURN that I could not sleep. My brother-in-law 
was eating Fleischmann’s Yeast for indigestion and made 
me try it. I ate it regularly, three times a day. After a short 
time the whole condition was relieved. I no longer have 
any indigestion and I am now perfectly well.” 

Mitprep M. Wi tiams, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


ZT hears: the 


Victims of stubborn present-day ills— 
they gained new health, new ambition— 
by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give only 
temporary relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
tinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before meals and at bedtime. 
Dangerous habit-forming cathartics will gradually 
become unnecessary. All grocers have Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. A-92, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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has entirely disappeared.” 
Artuur E. Pray, New York City 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 


“FOR TWO YEARS I WAS NEVER FREE FROM BOILS, pimples and 
blackheads. They broke out on my face, on my neck and on my back. Finally, 
a doctor prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast, and I started in to take it at once. My 
face became clearer, my pimples disappeared and I have never had a boil since.” 


Eucene Biackmer, Jr., Denver, Colo. 


“IT WAS MUCH TROUBLED WITH CON- 
STIPATION after returning from the World 
War. As a result, headaches and dizziness 
also besieged me. I Jearned of the wonderful 
benefits being obtained from Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and began taking it regularly. Now 
my digestion is perfect and my constipation 
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HOW HIROHITO BROUGHT CONJUGAL LOVE TO JAPAN 


IFTEEN THOUSAND MEN OF TOKYO marched up 
the avenue to the great Meiji shrine, to plead for the 
success of a pair of lovers against the opposition of their 
The marchers were members of the National Prayer 
” who 


elders. 
Offering Association ‘‘composed of thousands of patriots 
had organized ‘‘almost overnight”? to invoke divine help for 
Crown Prince Hirohito (now the Emperor) in his struggle against 
almost overwhelming odds to marry the girl of his heart’s choice. 
The whole nation was aroused over this simple leve story. A new 
spirit had come to Japan—a vast wistfulness for liberation from 
ancient restrictions and repressions whereby marriage was a con- 
vention dictated by pa- 
rental decree, and the sui- 
cide of thwarted lovers 
was a familiar sadness of 
the common life, as de- 
picted for us by Lafeadio 
Hearn. No such proces- 
sion as this had ever 
been dreamed of in 
Japan—an outpouring to 
the dwelling place of the 
deified spirit of the ro- 
mantie young Crown 
Prince’s grandfather, the 
great Meiji Emperor, to 
invoke his backing for 
his grandson against the 
powerful political oppo- 
sition of Prince Yama- 
gata, the leader of the 
Elder Statesmen. Here 
was something new— 
“the first powerful ges- 
ture of the people an- 
nouneing the birth of a 
healthy puklie opinion 
that must be reckoned 
with theneeforth.’”” The 
words quoted are those 
of a Japanese, Adachi 
Kinnosuke, who gives us 
in The Outlook an article 
on “A New Emperor 
Who is More Than a 
Sovereign.”” Mr. Adachi calls Hirohito ‘‘the world’s champion 
smasher of imperial precedents.’’ He likens the young Emperor 
to ‘‘a Lincoln or a Roosevelt,’ who, altho not quite twenty-six, 
“has come and filled the immemorial throne of the Mikado as 
a prophet of a brand-new epoch.” He is “‘absolutely the very 
first among all our sovereigns to adventure forth far beyond the 
Eastern seas, the first who ever sat upon the throne of the Mikado 
with first-hand knowledge of the life and achievements of Hurope, 
the first with a mental horizon reaching out beyond the Asian 
continent.” And the first, as we learn farther on, to let light and 
air into the orthodox loveless marriage convention of his country. 
Coneerning which Mr. Adachi says: 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


By all odds, the one outstanding event of the young Emperor’s 
life is his marriage with Princess Nagako of the house of Kuni. It 
was the first love match in the twenty-five-century annals of the 
Imperial house of Japan. As naturally as an apple somehow gravi- 
tates to the open mouth of the nearest boy, the young Prinee fell 
in love with Princess Nagako. And quite as naturally he wished to 
make her the future Empress of Japan. 

Right there the ancient adage about the path of true love showed 
itself no respecter of princes. Nolessa power—in the Court and in 
the councils of the Empire—than Prince Yamagata opposed the 
match. The wily Elder Statesman was then the acknowledged 
leader of the old Choshu elements in the Empire. The Choshu 
. clique had only one rival for the command of the political power 
and the favors of the Imperial Court at the time—the Satsuma 


NIPPON’S IMPERIAL MARRIED LOVERS 


The Emperor Hirohito broke the bonds of ancient custom, and liberated his people 
from the loveless marriage convention, when, with their help, he overcame the Elder 
Statesmen and married his heart’s choice (now the Empress). 


clique. And the mother of Princess Nagako was a daughter of the 
ereat house of Shimazu, the hereditary lord of the old Satsuma 
clan. From all these plain facts, the people of the country jumped 
to the easy conclusion that Prince Yamagata was opposed to the 
marriage of the Prince Imperial with Princess Nagako for purely 
political reasons. 

It was in the opening days of 1921, when the young Prince was 
not quite twenty years of age. The picture of this young Prince 
entering the arena against the old gray wolf of a thousand battles, 
so that his beloved might share with him the throneand itsresponsi- 
bilities in the future, drove the emotions of his people into a frenzy. 


Here Mr. Adachi tells of the birth of the National Prayer 
Offering Association, and 
the pilgrimage of its 
members to the Meiji 
shrine, ‘‘to offer their 
united prayer begging 
the spirit of the great 
Emperor to deign to | 
fight for the happy con- | 
summation of the love 
of the young Prince 
Imperial.’”’ And the re- 
sults: 


The public opinion of 
the land was thoroughly 
and profoundly stirred 
over this incident. And 
it stood solidly back of 
the Prince. Even the 
prestige and power of 
the Elder Statesman and 
the big political machine 
at his command was ut- 
terly powerless. before it. 

The twenty-year-old 
Prinee won. It resulted 
in the immediate resig- 
nation of the Minister of 
the Imperial Household, 
who was a Choshu man. 
The people almost went 
wild over this triumph. 
It was a great victory for 
the Prince Imperial, 
which spelled the win- 
ning of the dearest prize 
in all the world. It was 
also a tremendous tri- 
umph for the public 
opinion of the country. More than that, it tolled the knell of 
parting day for the hoary institution of Elder Statesmen— 
a monstrous anachronism in any constitutional State. Millions 
of love romances are dreamed, written, and lived in and outside of 
palaces. But I know of no other love romance one-tenth as 
important as this one, judged from its power in affecting the 
future destiny of a great nation of 60,000,000 souls. 

This romance of Prince Hirohito revolutionized our idea of 
that basic relation between man and woman called marriage. 
Love, in the sense America understands the term, did not play 
any conspicuous role in a Japanese marriage. With us marriage 
meant the union of two families rather than of two young indi- 
viduals. And the emotions and inclinations of the two leading 
characters in the drama received no particular emphasis on the 
part of our society.: The outstanding example of the Prince 
Imperial changed all that. For in Japan what the ‘“‘above’”’ does 
the “below” follows. This love match of the Prince Imperial was 
therefore as important socially as it was politically. Here, then, 
is the one love romance—and coming to flower too, in the frigid 
home of ceremony, the palace—which was as important and 
epochal as the signing of the Bill of Rights or the Declaration of 
Independence to the life of Nippon. 

Another thing: Our new Emperor is the first really democratic 
sovereign on the time-hallowed throne. At Paris the great depart- 
ment stores interested him immensely. He went into one of 
them and actually bought things himself. Now this simple 
statement of a very simple act does not strike an American reader 
as anything dramatic or in any way significant. In Nippon it. 
is the sort of stuff that would make the front-page feature 


TO GET THE TRAINS THROUGH 
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- SWIFTLY, 


SAFELY, AND ON TIME 


The first railroad to use telephonic communication, 
the Pennsylvania now operates the largest private 
telephone and telegraph system in the world. The 


deep banks of wires strung along its right-of-way are 
owned or leased almost entirely by the railroad, and 
used primarily for the conduct of its operations. 


A Hundred Miles Ahead 


they prepare for the coming of these swift trains 


One AFTER ANOTHER the trains 
rush through the night. 


And as each one speeds on its way, 
the news of its coming is flashed far 
ahead. It isas though its searchlight 
cast a hundred-mile beam before it, 
clearing the way, warning a thousand 
men to stand by. 


“The Broadway Limited is com- 
ing!’’ And in a cottage ninety miles 
ahead a man is awakened from sleep. 
Two hours later he will take the 
_ throttle of The Broadway as it speeds 

. over the next division. 

“The Broadway is coming!’’ In a 
roundhouse three counties ahead the 
fires of a great locomotive are stoked: 
toa roaring glow. 

‘‘Clear the way for twenty-eight 
The signal flashes from tower to tower, 
miles ahead of the speeding train. 


9 


Switches click into place, signal lights 
are set. And the Broadway Limited 
thunders on its way, guided, guarded 
by a thousand Pennsylvania men. 


~ » w® ~ 


The ‘‘nerve system”’ of the Pennsyl- 
vania—so might be called the huge 
spiderweb of wires that makes this 
perfect coordination possible. 


It is the largest private telegraph 
and telephone system in the world. 
As each of the Pennsylvania’s 6700 
daily trains leaves its terminal, a flow 
of signals speeds before it, often far 
ahead to the end of the next division. 


‘‘Uninterrupted service’’ is the motto of 
the thousands of men and women who 
operate the Pennsylvania’s system of com- 
munication, for uninterrupted service on 
the wires is vital to uninterrupted service 
on the rails—to getting the trains through 
safely and on time. 


6 Famous Trains 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago 
20 hours 


wy» 
THE AMERICAN 


St. Louis and New York 
24 hours 


w 
LIBERTY LIMITED 


Chicago and Washington 
19 hours 


Ww 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 


Washington and New York 
424 hours 


bw 
THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo and the East 
bw 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 


Cincinnati and New York 
18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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seem sharper 
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Saturated lather 


LL razors seem sharper when the 
beard they cut is as thoroughly 
softened as it should be. Williams 
Shaving Cream springs into a thick 
bulky lather simply saturated with 
moisture. Itis thisextra moisture held 
by Williams lather that works wonders 
in beard softening. Nohalf-cut hairs— 
no annoying razor “pull”, 

Williams lubricates the skin for easy 
shaving and gives your face that 
“barber’s massage”’ feeling after the 
shave. Your face actually feels better 
after a Williams shave than before. 

Let us send you a week’s supply of 
Williams Shaving Cream FREE. Send 
us the coupon below, or a postcard 
today. Two sizes—35c and soc. 
AQUA VELYVA is our newest triumph— 
a scientific after-shaving preparation. We 


will send a generous test bottle FREE. 
Write Dept. 21- 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 


EE 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept., 21-B, Glastonbury, 
Conn, (Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick Street, 
Montreal) : 


Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream, 


op L. D. 1-22-27 
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story. Over there in the Elder Nippon for 
centuries out of mind even self-respecting 
Samurai of more or less social standing—let 
alone a prince of the blood—never thought 
of degrading himself by handling money. 
In the good old days merchants and other 
handlers of money were classed at the very 
bottom of her social ladder, just above the 
eta class—the outcasts. A Prince Imperial 
of Japan buying things himself and han- 
dling money! Utterly, preposterously, un- 
thinkable to the old-fashioned Nippon. Of 
course, our idea of money and trade has 
radically changed of late, and to-day thou- 
sands of men of high social standing go into 
business and handle money every day. 
Still, for the Prince Imperial of Japan— 
But that was precisely what the Prince did 
do right along at Paris. And on one oc- 
casion, they say, he had quite an experi- 
ence. He was visiting the famous Eiffel 
Tower. A bright salesgirl stept up to 
him and asked him to buy a souvenir trin- 
ket of some sort. ‘‘Certainly,’”’ said the 
Prince, who speaks French fluently, ‘‘ with 
pleasure, mademoiselle.”” He took the 
trinket and dug into his pocket for the 
price. His pocket was empty. ‘I’m 
sorry,’ the Prince told the salesgirl, ‘‘I can 
not buy; [have no money.’’ There he was, 
the heir-apparent of perhaps the richest 
reigning house on earth to-day, stone broke! 

In London one day—so goes another 
story—Prinee Hirohito in one of his free 
rambles, incognito, tried to board a sub- 
way train. He had bought the ticket and 
had it with him, but forgot to present it. 
The subway guard, without the least 
suspicion of who the stranger was, handled 
the Prince without gloves. The Japanese 
officials who were accompanying him were 
petrified with horror. They were dumb 
and motionless under the shock. But the 
Prince saved the situation easily by apol- 
ogizing to the guard in such a gentle, 
polite manner that even the soul of the 
underground railway conductor melted. 
And the incident passed into history. 


The new Emperor’s love for all sorts of 
outdoor sports is a matter of wide knowl- 
edge, says Mr. Adachi, adding: 


And in them his taste is both catholic 
and democratic. He is fond of mountain 
climbing. He holds the record of being the 
only Emperor who has mastered the highest 
crest of Mount Fuji, the Peerless—at least, 
in the memory of many centuries past. 
The Prince riding about on his favorite 
mount all over the country roads near 
Tokyo, practically unguarded, is a sight 
common to the people of the capital city. 
He plays tennis and golf—no other Em- 
peror of Nippon has ever done that. He is 
one of the expert swimmers of the country. 
While yet a student at the Gakushu-In he 
was very fond of swmo, the Japanese style of 
wrestling. And because in those days 
wrestling was the national sport of the 
Hmpire—the baseball of Japan—the people 
were delighted to say that the Prince was 
so devoted to the humble sport of the com- 
mon people. 

There is just one thing which makes our 
people build dream castles upon our new 
Emperor, so high, noble, and with so much 
confidence. They seem to sense somehow, 
as instinctively as a dog takes up a fresh 


yo that this our new Emperor is a fa- 


ored child of destiny. They sense this 


| to-day in the same mystie manner as our 


forefathers felt about their young Emperor 
Meiji when he ascended the throne of the 
Mikado at the age of sixteen. Our people 
feel that the new Emperor is destined for 
even a greater work than that of Emperor 
Meiji, his grandfather; that he will lead 
them into a new realm of achievement and 
world-wide service undreamed of before. 

And that, with him, we shall walk into 
the great Pacific era with the center of the 
world life gravitating to the basin of the 
mightiest ocean on the earth. 


GOOD-BY TO THE MENNONITES 


N the course of two hundred years 

the Mennonites have wandered from 
Germany to Russia, and from Russia to 
Manitoba. Now a hegira to Paraguay is 
about to take place, and 350 members of the 
sect will seek homes in South America. 
“Their migration,’ says the New York 
Times ‘“‘again draws attention to a prob- 
lem which has been a source of trouble 
both to the Canadian Federal Government 
at Ottawa, and the Provincial Administra- 
tions of Manitoba and Saskatchewan for 
many years,’’ altho we read: 


When this group of Mennonites informed 
the Ottawa authorities that land in Para- 
guay had been offered them on very favor- 
able terms, and since emigration of any 
group is not regarded as a good advertise- 
ment for the Canadian West, the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs made an investiga- 
tion and advised the Mennonites that the 
lands offered are involved in a boundary 
dispute between Paraguay and Brazil, and 
their exact ownership is uncertain. The 
discontented Mennonites, however, con- 
vineed that they are the victims of intol- 
erable tyranny in their present situation, 
have stuck to their determination. 

So now to the annals of the sect, which 
already contain records of many Odysseys, 
another is to be added. Proceeding by 
train through Chicago to New York, they 
will take ship to the River Plate. They 
are apparently financing the enterprise out 
of their own resources, many of them hay- 
ing realized substantial sums from the sale 
of farms, stock and implements. 

The band departing from Winnipeg dif- 
fers little in appearance from the fore- 
fathers who arrived in Manitoba in 1876. 
The men all have flowing beards and wear 
long black coats, and the women and girls 
are garbed in long full-skirted dresses and 
bright-colored shawls: Spiritually and in- 
tellectually, too, they are unchanged; for 
their intense conservatism in religious and 
educational outlook is responsible for their 
migration. They are still seeking a place 
where they can preserve from modern in- 
fluence the faith and observances handed 
down from their fathers. 


The Mennonites take their name from 
that of their founder, Menno Simons, a 
Swiss religious enthusiast of the sixteenth 
century, and they maintain, according to 
the Eneyclopedia Britannica, ‘‘a form of 
Christianity which, discarding the sacer- 
dotal idea, owns no authority outside the 
Bible and the enlightened conscience, 
limits baptism to the believer, and lays 
stress on those precepts which vindicate 
the sanctity of human life and a man’s 
word.” The Times continues: 
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YOUR [ EALER... 


In THaT word, ‘‘your,’’ lies the key 
to the tremendous importance of the 
dealer in the distribution of mer- 
chandise.° He is your center of 
supply. He is often your friend or 
acquaintance. Your own purchases 
are influenced by his selection of 
stock. You are inclined to trust 
his judgment. 

And your dealer knows you. He 
studies you, your likes and dislikes, 
income and credit. He cultivates 
your trade. He is careful to play 
fair. He wants no mistakes made, 
in buying or selling or service, that 
will alienate you. He wants to sell 
you merchandise that has merit, for 
he wants you for a permanent 
customer. 

There are many products that have 
merit, and that are also well adver- 
tised. Then why should the dealer 
be particularly receptive to mer- 
chandise that seeks a place on his 
shelves simply because it is adver- 
tised? We see no teason why he 
should. We agree with the dealer 
that merit in the goods is his first 
consideration. 

Advertising has become a power- 
ful factor in distribution. It is an 
aid to sound merchandising. It is a 
means of assisting the dealer, whole- 
sale or retail, to dispose of his stock 
in a shorter time and in larger quan- 
tities. But the advertising of a prod- 
uct, regardless of its merit, does not 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


constitute a valid reason why your 
dealer should stock it and sell it to 
you. 

Multiply your retail dealer by 
1,200,000, add 15,000 wholesalers, 
and you will begin to realize the 
complexity of distribution. All these 
dealers sell some advertised merchan- 
dise. They prefer to sell it, if tt has 
merit. How to induce them to stock 
and sell this merchandise, how to 
do business with them in a mutually 
profitable manner—these are ques- 
tions that are of first importance to 
the majority of manufacturers and 
advertisers. And the first step toward 
solution is to recognize that dealers 
ate not red and blue pins in a sales 
map—but people. Friends of 
yours; and dependent upon you, 
your trade and your confidence, for 
their advancement in their chosen 
fields of business. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AD 
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RECsUSE we give Ever-Ready 
a keener edge, it gives you 
smoother, quicker, more joyous 
shaves. 

Structurally E ver-Ready is like 
a hollow-ground straight razor. 
It has the same bevel edge. It has 
the same rigidity. And because 
it’s scientifically ground, it has 
the keenest edge in the world! 

See how thick and substantial 
the Ever-Ready blade is Notice 
the sturdy steel backbone. Ever- 
Ready won’t bend or give. It 
meets the whiskers at right an- 
gles and shaves clean as a whistle. 
It’s the perfect blade! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the finest razor 
human ingenuity can design. It’s 
the most scientifically designed, 
most carefully made. No matter 
how old your Ever-Ready Razor 
is, if it doesn’t satisfy you 100%, 
we'll replace it. Send it to 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 
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Owing to their denial of the Christian 
character of the existing Church and their 
open disregard of civil authority, both 
Protestants and Catholics came to view 
them as dangerous to society, and as a re- 
sult they were subjected to severe persecu- 
tions. But the sect, like others, flourished 
under persecution: the new doctrines gained 
many followers and spread rapidly into 
other countries, notably Germany, Holland, 
and France. 

By the eighteenth century the Men- 
nonite creed had strong bodies of adherents 
in various European States, where their 
peculiar beliefs, particularly their preju- 
dices against military service and oath 
taking, brought them into constant con- 
flict with different governments. 


In France and the Netherlands the Men- 
nonites were liberally treated, but in Ger- 
many they did not fare very well, ‘‘and so, 
in 1789 several large bodies of them mi- 
grated to Southern Russia, on the invita- 
tion of Catherine II, who was anxious to 
secure a leaven of these industrious folk 


regarded by the average English-speaking 
citizen of Western Canada as eccentric 
freaks, but no particular objection was 
lraised to the special privileges they en- 
joyed. 

The war and its local reactions soon 
produced a change in popular sentiment 
toward them. The Mennonite language, 
to which they have steadfastly clung, is a 
Low German dialect, and people who 
talked German and openly profest a serene 
indifference to the result of the war could 


as an example to her backward peasantry.”’ 
Reading on we learn of a connection be- 
tween the Empress’s policy and Canada’s 
recent experience, for: 


It is from these Mennonite colonies in 
Southern Russia, under Catherine’s pro- 
tection, that the group which has just left 
Manitoba is descended. 

Catherine II granted her protégés 
immunity from military service and full 
religious liberty. But in 1870 the Russian 
Imperial Government issued an _ edict 
setting a ten years’ limit to their exemption 
from the conscription law.. Holding sub- 
mission to the order intolerable, the 
Mennonites sought and obtained per- 
mission to leave Russia. Substantial 
contingents settled in the United States, 
chiefly in Nebraska and Southwestern 
States, but a large group elected to try 
their fortunes in Canada, where members 
of the sect who had migrated from Penn- 
sylvania had already established them- 
selves in Waterloo County, Ontario. 

The Canadian Government at Ottawa, 
anxious to settle the prairies of Manitoba, 
offered generous inducements, allocating 
to the Mennonites twenty-five townships 
of good land and, by an Order-in-Couneil 
passed in 1873, granting them not merely 
exemption from military service but the 
privilege of retaining their own schools and 
preserving their own economic organiza- 
tion, which was largely communistic. 

The Mennonites arrived in Manitoba 
in 1876 and proceeded to establish village 
communities and cultivate the soil with 
their traditional industry. They prospered 
and inereased in number, and, altho many 
of them by the beginning of this century 
had abandoned their communistie prac- 
tises and built individual homes for them- 
selves, the sect as a whole remained singu- 
larly independent of the non-Mennonite 
world. It also received reinforcements 
when the invasion of Western Canada by 
American farmers began, and_ several 
extensive settlements of Mennonites who 
had moved northward from the United 
States were established in Saskatchewan 
and a few small colonies in Alberta. Up 
to the outbreak of the Great War the 
Mennonites, like the Doukhobors, were 


not expect to be popular in Western 
Canada. The Borden Government, how- 
ever, when it passed the conscription law of 
1919, faithfully honored the pledges of a 
bygone Ministry and, while requiring regis- 
tration of all Mennonites of military age, 
accorded them immunity from the opera- 
tion of the draft. 

By the end of the war the Mennonites 
had fallen into disrepute with a large 
portion of the Western people and free 
criticism was directed against their privi- 
leged position which enabled them to 
preserve a particularist social organization 
and prevented their absorption into the 
general structure of Canadian society. 
Editors sent out correspondents to write 
articles on the Mennonite communities, the 
Provincial Government dispatched in- 
spectors to examine and report on their 
schools, and thus at last the searchlight of 
publicity was turned on the sect and its 
ways of life. 


While outwardly solid, the Mennonites 
were inwardly split into three groups, 
asserts The Times, and— 


The Conferenz Gemeinde was the name 
given to the radical modernists who were 
willing and anxious to become thoroughly 
Canadianized. The Bergthaler Gemeinde 
were the middle-of-the-road people who 
were ready to sanction some innovations, 
but wanted to keep the main fabric of 
their social organization and _ traditions 
intact. The third group, known as the 
Old Coloniers—the fundamentalists of 
their faith—refused to take cognizance of 
any local laws or regulations. 

Education was the core of the Mennonite 
problem. Visiting inspectors discovered 
that very few of the Mennonite schools 
attained a reasonable standard of efficiency, 
especially those conducted by the Old 
Coloniers, In Manitoba, after a bitter 
political struggle, special linguistic privi- 
leges in the schools were wiped out and a 
system of government inspection was 
inaugurated. The modernist. Mennonites 
accepted the new situation, but the Old 
Colony group refused to conform. 

The local authorities proceeded to en- 
force the regulations of the Provincial 
School law, and rather than submit to them 
a large body of the Old Colony sect sold up 
their homes and migrated to Mexico. But 
misfortune dogged their footsteps and, as a 
result, within the last year a considerable 
number of them undertook the long return 
pilgrimage to Western Canada and accepted 
its limitations. 

Meanwhile the Old Coloniers in Mani- 
toba had put up a stiff rear-guard fight 
against the local Department of Education. 
But public opinion was against them, 
and they could not command the active 
sympathy of more than a small part of 
their own sect. So the real die-hards 
decided that the only course left was de- 
parture from the land of the oppressor, 
and they began negotiations for land in 
Paraguay. They are the pathfinders, and, 
if their report is favorable, other groups 
| will follow. 


THE LAST OF THE CZAR’S NAVY 
N Typhoon Bay, a tiny inlet on the 
southwestern coast of Luzon Island, in 
the Philippines, a small ship lies at anchor. 
“Tt is black and silent. It flies no colors. 
There is no smoke coming from the sirigle 
stack, and no life is seen on its decks. It 
might be overlooked but for the fact that 
the black hull stands out against the light 
green of the banana trees and cocoanut 
palms on shore.’’ And there was nothing 
to identify this mystery ship for a curious 
visitor, John B. Ewald, who describes the 
odd eraft in an article in The Outlook: 


The forward part of the ship rises so 
high out of the water that the keel is ex- 
posed to view for a distance of fifteen feet 
back from the bow. On the forecastle, and 
occupying the most of it, is a big water- 
tank. The high bow and the forward 
water-tank are the characteristics of vessels 
used as ice-breakers. In fact, she is an ice- 
breaker. But why is she here in the tropics, 
nearly three thousand miles from the near- 
est ice which obstructs navigation? There 
is a thin line of smoke issuing from a small 
pipe thrust through the upper works on the 
starboard side. Surely there must be some 
one aboard who can answer the question. 


Yes, some one was on board—a loyal 
officer of a vanished Navy, of whom we 
read on: 


This story was told by Commodore 
Pyshnoff through his interpreter, Lieuten- 
ant Boory, as we sat at his table on the 
Baikal in Typhoon Bay. 

The Commodore is a man of striking 
appearance. His age is a little under fifty 
years, tho his head is bald except for a small 
fringe at the back, which, being carefully 
shaved, gives the impression of complete 
baldness. His eyes, a glittering gray, with 
now and then a tell-tale twinkle of good 
humor, are shadowed by heavy yellow 
brows. His nose is thin and sensitive, and 
his mustachios reach out to tremendous 
lengths over lips prest into a thin line. At 
least that is all that can be seen through the 
yellow beard which covers the lower part 
of his face. The mustache and beard re- 
mind one of the pictures of Captain John 
Smith seen in the school histories. 

The Commodore went forward with his 
narrative like a man who has had the events 
burned into his brain. Occasionally his 
eyes took on a look of introspection and 
sadness, but quickly they flashed out again 
as ‘‘one who pursues with eagerness the 
fantoms of hope.” Allof his comrades are 
gone except the young Lieutenant Boory, 
and his hope is to be permitted to go to the 
United States, to which country his ex- 
pressions of gratitude are full and sincere. 
He has waited for three years to be included 
in the immigration quota. Until that time 
comes he seems content to wait here in his 
little ship, the last officer of the royal 
Russian Navy to hold command. 

After the collapse of the White Russian 
forces in Siberia the motley remnants of the 
army traveled eastward to Vladivostok. 
The men could not be furnished with the 
proper supplies, and were therefore no 
longer able to offer effective resistance to 
the advance of the Reds. 

Altho the White Russian Government 
was nominally in control of affairs in Vladi- 
vostok, the Japanese actually occupied the 
city. The Japanese gave some help to the 
shattered portions of the White Army 
which had retreated and were then resting 
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in the city, many of the men with their 
families. But it soon became evident that 
the Reds would not be kept long outside of 
Vladivostok. 

Among the leaders of the remainder of 
this once powerful force were some who 
determined to accept almost any alterna- 
tive rather than live or die—which latter 
was most likely—in Siberia under the 
Soviet. The cruel deaths of such of the 
loyal Russians as had fallen into the hands 
of the Bolsheviki left no doubt in the minds 
of the small colony as to what would happen 
to them, their wives and children, if the 
Reds took the city. It was determined, 
consequently, to organize an expedition for 
the escape of the force by sea. 

Funds for the maintenance of the White 
Government, then under General Dietrichs, 
were raised by the sale of concessions, and 
some of this money was turned over to 
Rear-Admiral Starck for the proposed 
expedition. This enterprising officer, hav- 
ing added $75,000 gold to his treasury by 
the sale of the Manchuria, one of the oldest 
ships at his disposal, proceeded to fit out 
his fleet. In a surprizingly short time he 
had twenty-two ships equipped to carry 
the refugees. Many of the Russians, after 
looking at the varied assortment of small 
vessels, decided that they might just as well 
perish at the hands of the Reds as be 
drowned at sea, 


Nevertheless, when preparations had 
been completed, ‘“‘coal was commandeered 
from the railroad,’ and, with 5,500 cou- 
rageous souls on board, the fleet sailed on 
October 22, 1922, for Poisset, a small Si- 
berian coast town near Vladivostok. The 
next stop was at Kenseng in Korea, about 
a hundred miles from Poisset, and we 
read on: 


The stay in Kenseng was prolonged on 
account of sickness, which already had 
broken out among the refugees. The con- 
ditions became so bad that Admiral Starck 
asked the authorities for quarters ashore in 
which the sick might be properly eared for. 
The Japanese assigned for that purpose the 
only available facilities. These consisted of 
a number of abandoned barracks in all 
stages of ruinand decay. They were simply 
four walls and a roof, without furniture of 
any kind and with no means of providing 
heat. The weather had turned bitterly 
cold, and in the crowded condition of most 
of the ships women and little children were 
huddled together on the open decks. 

Any kind of shelter was better than this, 
and so the sick were moved to the barracks 
ashore, where during November more than 
two hundred died. 

Finally, to alleviate the suffering and to 
save the entire expedition from early disas- 
ter, it was determined to move farther 
south, and the squadron dropt down the 
Korean coast to the important railroad 
terminal city of Fusan. It had been thought 
that this port would be the final destina- 
tion, as the ships had not been fitted out for 
a protracted cruise, and it was questionable 
whether some of the smaller ships would be 
equal to a long trip on the open sea. But 
Admiral Starek was told by the Japanese 
that he could not stay in Korea, and that 
he had best leave quickly, as the recognition 
of the Soviet Government by Japan might 
be expected at any time. In that event, it 


would be necessary to intern the ships if 
they were still in Korean waters. He would 
remain at his own risk. 

This unexpected turn of affairs made the 
outlook gloomy indeed. A conference of 
the staff was called, and other possible 
destinations were considered. ‘There were 
some who advocated going to Japan, but 
this plan was discarded on account of the 
political situation in Japan and of the 
likelihood of finding there the same condi- 
tion as they had already been told existed in 
Korea. A return to Vladivostok was out 
of the question. Their course must there- 
fore lie to the south and to some port on the 
China coast. Shanghai was finally decided 
upon as a place which was most likely to 
be friendly. 


In order to raise the funds necessary to 
continue, several ships were sold, relates 
Mr. Ewald, while several others, like the 
historic Speedwell, being found unsea- 
worthy, were left behind with their unfor- 
tunate passengers, so that only thirteen 
vessels were able to start for Shanghai on 
December 13, with this sequel: 


Two days out of Fusan rough weather 
was encountered. The little ships, none 
of them over fourteen hundred tons, 
labored along, their decks awash and their 
freight of miserable refugees crowded into 
the small spaces, which afforded little 
shelter from the wet and the biting cold of 
the severe northern winter. Not far from 
the coast of the Shantung peninsula the 
fleet was seattered, but after fighting on for 
ten days the squadron came to anchor on 
Christmas Day at Woosung, near the 
mouth of the Yangtze River and the gate- 
way to Shanghai. 

Thirteen ships had sailed from Fusan, 
tho only twelve arrived at Woosung. The 
Lieutenant Dimidoff, of 650 tons, was miss- 
ing. Several ships were dispatched after 
a short interval to search for her. These 
vessels scoured the waters of the Yellow Sea, 
but could find no trace of the missing ship. 
She has not since been seen or heard from, 
so it is evident that she went down in the 
storm and carried with her the three hun- 
dred souls on board. 

This terrible tragedy cast a gloom over 
the squadron, but it was dissipated some- 
what by the hope of ending all the troubles 
at Shanghai, where, it was expected, em- 
ployment could be found for those on 
board. 

Admiral Starck went up the river to the 
city for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the debarkation of his people. 
Steam was raised in the boilers, the few 
belongings of the refugees gathered to- 
gether, and the children got ready for 
landing. Shanghai was only fifteen miles 
away. When Admiral Stark returned, the 
news spread quickly through the fleet 
that permission to land at Shanghai had 
been denied. Nor would he be permitted 
to moor his ships in the river. Misfortune 
followed on misfortune, and despair was 
written on the faces of these people whose 
pilgrimage to safety was also an expression 
of loyalty to the country they loved. On 
hearing the news, one overwrought man 
jumped overboard and was lost in the swift 
river. 


Another council was held and the Phil- 
ippines decided upon as the ultimate goal, 
altho just how to get there was a problem. 
Fuel and money were almost exhausted, 
and the scant food supply was fast dimin- 
ishing. The account continues: 


They could not lie forever at Woosung, 
nor could they land. It was a matter of life 
and death. Yet into this misery a child 
was born, and later on five new names were 
similarly added to the rolls. 

After days of discussion, the authorities at 
Shanghai agreed to supply the ships with 
coal and a quantity of provisions to enable 
them to reach some other port. These 
stores were received on board, and on 
January 10, 1923, the squadron got up 
anchor and stood out to sea with their 
course laid for Manila. 

Tho the weather was still cold, the sea 
was calm, and good spirits revived with 
every mile made to the south. Great things 
were expected of the Philippines and future 
plans were discust with hope. Unfortu- 
nately, the fair prospects were short-lived. 
It was the winter monsoon season, during 
which there is little change in the barometer 
readings, and a light wind from the north- 
east had increased the speed down the 
China coast. The steady wind gradually 
increased in force, the clouds came racing 
down from the north, and the fleet soon 
found itself in a storm which threatened the 
destruction of the smaller ships. The 
storm’s greatest force was reached when the 
course was laid through the Pescadores 
Channel, on the west side of the Japanese 
island colony of Formosa. This large island 
on one side and the China mainland on the 
other form a funnel in which the north 
winds reach their greatest intensity. Far- 
ther to the south the wind dies down in the 
lee of the island. 

For a day it was doubtful whether the 
ships would be able to rise from the pound- 
ing masses of green seas. The hope which 
sustained the refugees on their departure 
from Shanghai could not blind them to their 
imminent peril now. The fears which had 
been entertained by the officers for the 
safety of the expedition seemed justified 
when the little trawler Jjax, of 420 tons, 
was seen to be in distress. She had appar- 
ently shipped a considerable quantity of 
water and, with reduced speed, was rolling 
sluggishly with an ominous list to port. 
One of the other ships drew over toward 
her, whereupon she heeled over and sank. 
Nine of the men who had managed to 
get clear of the sinking ship were picked up 
after a display of that type of heroism one 
expects at sea. The others on the /jaxr 
went down with her. 

It would be difficult to picture affairs on 
board the squadron in a worse light than 
they actually were, so there is little room 
for exaggeration. These ships were old and 
had for many years before the organization 
of the expedition been subjected to hard 
usage. The Ylia Murometz was of 580 
tons, the Pariss of 335 tons, and the Farva- 
tel of 250 tons. The complement of life- 
boats could carry less than a fifth of the 
individuals on board. It is fortunate that 
many of the men, unused to the sea, could 
not interpret the conditions, and their bear- 
ing, misunderstood as good evidence of 
security, served to allay in a measure the 
fears of the women. The experienced sea- 
men were inherently not given to panic. 

’ The eleven remaining ships, having pro- 
ceeded on their way after the loss of the 
Ijax, soon came into the lee of the island of 
Formosa and, for the time being, were safe. 
Through the loss of two ships, the sale of 
others, thus reducing the available space, 
and the inroads made by death from sick- 
ness, the force of 5,500 refugees had by this 
time been reduced to 711 souls. Among this 
number were forty-five families, many of 
whom had suffered the loss of one or more 
of their members since leaving Vladivostok. 

On the morning of January 19, 1923, the 
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mountains on Luzon, the largest of the 
northern islands of the Philippines, came in 
sight, and that afternoon the Baikal and 
two other vessels of the fleet dropt anchor in 
Bolinao Harbor, about two hundred miles 
north of Manila. They were followed the 
next morning by two of the other ships, and 
on the 22d two more arrived. This left 
four vessels unaccounted for, but, while 
some anxiety for their safety was felt, it was 
thought that they would soon put in an 
appearance. The storm had scattered the 
squadron somewhat, but since the four 
missing ships were last seen the weather 
had been good. 

In the early morning of the 24th the 
ships at Bolinao got under way and steamed 
down the coast to Mariveles, a small town 
at the entrance of Manila Bay and several 
miles northwest from the island defenses of 
Corregidor. There was great joy in the 
fleet when, several days later, the other four 
vessels steamed into Mariveles and came to 
anchor. 

The conditions on board the ships when 
they arrived at Mariveles were pitiful. 
Many of the women and children, accus- 
tomed to the comforts and even luxuries of 
life, were reduced by lack of proper food to 
erim specters, pathetic, pinched-faced, un- 
smiling. Their clothing was bedraggled and 
moldy from the wet. For many days the 
fresh water had been reserved only for 
drinking. On every ship the sick list was 
growing steadily, and some cases were 
critical. 

The danger of the loss of the whole expe- 
dition through lack of fuel may be under- 
stood from the fact that one of the ships 
sent to procure food from Manila, only 
thirty miles away, had to take the coal from 
the other ships to make the trip. 


General Wood responded generously to 
Admiral Starck’s appeal for aid, as did the 
American Red Cross. Quarters in a dis- 
used ammunition depot near Olangapo were 
furnished the refugees, and on March 22, 
“the battered squadron steamed past the 
big floating dry dock Dewey and dropt 
anchor in the bay beyond, just five months 
after leaving Vladivostok. Thus the only 
remnant of the Czar’s once-powerful Navy 
made its last voyage under the standard of 
Peter the Great.” Work was found in 
Manila for some of the refugees, and Mr. 
Ewald tells us that: 


After some negotiations the privilege of 
passage to the United States was accorded 
to as many as could be entered under the 
immigration laws. Accordingly about five 
hundred embarked on the ‘United States 
Army transport Merritt, and on May 24 
sailed for San Francisco. To furnish the 
money needed the trawler Farvatel was sold 
for 12,500 pesos ($6,250). After the sailing 
of the Merritt the camp at the ammunition 
depot was closed and the occupants to the 
number of ninety-seven hired quarters at 
their own expense in the barrio of Olangapo. 

Other ships were sold from time to time 
and the funds distributed to the members 
of the expedition, even as far away as the 
United States. Admiral Starck went to 
Paris, to be near the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
but his reverses have persisted, and he is 
now employed there as a chauffeur in 
a taxicab service. 
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In April, 1926, all that was left of the 
expedition of twenty-two ships was the 
little ice-breaker Baikal, and of the 5,500 
passengers, only three—Commodore Pysh- 
noff, Lieutenant Boory, and one man. 


NO INSURANCE FOR SINNERS 

O find out something ‘‘about the 

moral or immoral tendencies of the 
applicant before writing insurance”’ was the 
original idea, proceeding from which a far- 
flung inquiry system has been built up since 
1884, to gage the moral character of would- 
be policy-holders. Violation of any one of 
the three Commandments, ‘‘Thou shalt | 
not kill,” ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘‘Thou | 
shalt not commit adultery,’’ will deprive | 
most men and women of the right to hold 
insurance. ‘‘Not that the insurance com- 
panies are interested in morality for its own 
sake,’’ but a man or woman who has broken 
any one of these rules of conduct is a ‘‘risk”’ 
not to be taken, from the insurance com- 
pany’s point of view. Florabel Muir, writing 
in Liberty, tells us that formerly insurance 
companies investigated ‘‘death claims” 
after death. But soon it was discovered 
that ‘“‘the system was mugh like locking the 
barn door after the horse had been stolen. 
. . . Then came Daniel G. Gillette. He 
was in the secret service of the Department 
of Justice. His brother, an employee of the 
Mutual Life, had a client whom he believed 
to be advancing a fraudulent claim. He 
asked Dan to investigate, and so satisfac- 
tory were the results that the Mutual Life 
hired Dan away from the Government and 
set up its own secret inspection depart- 


ment.”’ 

The insurance espionage army is divided, 
we learn, into two groups: inspectors and 
correspondents. Of the former we are told: 


The inspectors are high-salaried men who 
have been trained thoroughly to judge 
human nature. They guide the activities 
ofthe correspondents, who are paid by the 
number of reports turned in by them. 

The New York Life Insurance Company 
has 110,000 correspondents, with about 
thirty-five inspectors in charge. 

The Mutual Life has forty inspectors, 
with at least two correspondents in every 
town in the United States, and some in 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. In the cities 
its correspondents run into the thousands. 

The Metropolitan Life has an equally 
adequate system. And all of the other big 
companies have about the same plan of 
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agencies were employed to run down possi- 
ble fraud. But losses continued to grow— 
out of proportion to the actuarial figures. 


And then Mr. Gillette came to the rescue, 
and ‘‘other companies saw that the Mutual 
Lifewas beginning toprofit by this course and 
adopted a similar plan.’”’ We read on that: 


The system grew with the fabled rapidity 
of Jack’s beanstalk, until now it records 
more than 1,500,000 reports a year. 

On the strength of those reports there is 
about $75,000,000,000 worth of life insur- 
ance outstanding, plus fire insurance 
exceeding $200,000,000,000. 

Mistakes are made, of course, but so 
efficient has the system of inspection be- 
come that many companies will now write 
small policies—from $1,000 to $2,000— 
without a medical examination. 

All told, there are 54,000,000 life insur- 
ance policies in force in the United States, 
averaging $1,333. 

It is natural that the larger the risk to be 
assumed the more rigid the moral inspec- 
tion will be. Before one can qualify as 
a gilt-edge risk for insurance in any con- 
siderable amount—say $10,000 or more— 
it is necessary to pass a character test with 
a good grade. 

The records of the insurance espionage 
system are guarded closely, and all con- 
eerned are prohibited from giving out any 
information under penalty of two years’ 
imprisonment, according to the New York 
insurance laws. | 

Only the highest class of individuals is 
employed for insurance investigation. | 

The names affixt to insurance reports are 
those of leading citizens everywhere—law- 
yers, bankers, clergymen. . | 

A good investigator is a shrewd judge of 
character, a quick thinker, and an efficient 
reporter. But, above all, he must be 
a diplomat. His delicate inquiries must be 
conducted rapidly, without arousing resent- 
ment. | 

The investigators’ usual success in this 
latter respect is indicated by the fact that, 
altho these investigations are constantly 
being made in all parts of the country, few 
people are aware of it. 

Virtually every one who has a wide 
acquaintance among prosperous citizens 
has at some time or other been approached 
by an insurance investigator. 

These investigators usually conceal the 
serious purpose of their visits under ‘‘a mere 
matter of form.” 

But let the man being questioned hesitate 
a little, or smile, or unconsciously shrug his 
shoulders at one of those guarded, indirect 
queries about the applicant’s habits and 
conduct, and the investigator will probably 
pick up the clue at once. 

The motion-picture business presents 
more difficulties than any other in writing 
insurance. 


Treat throat infections continuously 


Start now to 
fight sore throat 


Don’t rely on a mere gargle night 
and morning... 


Consult a physician and he would 
say: Intermittent gargling is not 
enough. Sore throat demands anti- 
septic treatment that is sustained. 

Today you can start to fight sore 
throat the instant it attacks you— 
and you can make your treatment 
continuous. 


Formamint checks the rapidly-breeding 
sore throat germs by keeping the throat 
bathed, continuously, in an antiseptic of 
proved germicidal power. Yet Formamint 
cannot harm the delicate throat tissues. 


Take one of these pleasant-tasting tablets 
every hour or so to treat sore throat; every 
two or three hours to help prevent it. All 
druggists. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


JoH 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED. TENDER.SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


Bunte Cough Drops before re- 
tiring stop the cough and enable 
you to sleep. Made of pure cane 
sugar, menthol and horehound. 
The menthol heals—the hore- 
hound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 


This results from the fact that so many 
skyrockets flame up on the silver screen 
from an origin so obscure that the greatest 
obstacles are encountered by the inyesti- 
gators in getting a line on their early lives. 

High-priced stars are heavily insured by 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. 75, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime, coin preferred) for 


a special trial tube of Pompeian Massage Cream con- 
taining sufficient cream for many delightful massages. 


Name ++ -+s seer esse seeder eres cneeeeees the producing companies during the making 
eae of a picture. It is obvious that the loss co U G ri 
Aiddiessayr@t- oils pistais a 'cuaueeieoaealepa cies ra Sscarals would be tremendous should a star be 

injured or die while a $1,000,000 production D ROP S 
City ros ayaietal stots’ a.aileterais ele-s,cistohaveloyeleleys Statesermpyeeec is being filmed. BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 


*“We must know something of a man’s or Makers of World Famous Candies 


a woman’s early life to judge what the 
physical and moral condition is at the age 
of twenty-five or thirty,” said one inspec- 
_ tion chief. “‘Some of these stars spring out 
of the remotest places, change their names, 
the color of their hair—their entire identity, 
in fact—and it would take more than 
human ingenuity to get all the facts about 
them.”’ 

Hach year’s experience adds new human 
angles to the problem of handling moral 
hazards. Insurance actuaries, accustomed 
to deal with elements that can be reduced 
to tables of percentages, get hot under the 
collar when they are asked for statistics 
and figures on sin and its inconvenient 
consequences. 

“We don’t know much more about it 
than you do,” they reply. ‘All we can do 
is to act from general impressions.”’ 

They say this bitterly, indicating how 
deeply they despise such things as general 
impressions. 

They know that moral hazard plays 
a tremendous part in their business, but 
they will not be satisfied until they are able 
to measure morality in the laboratory and 
make charts of the average individual’s 
“expectancy of heaven.” 


THE PIRATE OF THE GREAT LAKES 


ECHNICALLY, Capt. David H. Ross 

was just as much of a pirate as Kidd or 
Blackbeard, says the Brooklyn Eagle, 
commenting on the recent peaceful and 
unpiratical death of the Corsair of the 
Great Lakes. He never consciously en- 
dangered human lives, and altho he cap- 
tured two vessels, he was as harmless as a 
light-opera pirate, continues the Hartford 
Courant. Reading on in the latter paper, 
we learn that: 


Captain Ross was a native of Georgia and 
was in the Confederate Army during the 
Civil War until he was captured and sent 
to a prison camp on the shore of one of the 
great lakes. After nine months he was 
able to escape, and fied, as did others of his 
comrades, to Canada, where he was com- 
paratively safe as long as he remained 
neutral. That was not long, for he found a 
kindred spirit, John Y. Beall, and the two 
men captured a large sidewheel steamboat, 
the Philo Parsons, which ran between 
Detroit and Sandusky. 

There were 150 passengers aboard, who 
experienced the thrill of their lives, we are 
sure, but the crew surrendered to the two 
pirates who drove the men passengers into 
the hold and then prepared a banquet for 
the thirty women who were passengers. 
The brace of pirates then captured a second 
steamboat which carried 150 Federal 
soldiers, and looked for the Michigan, the 
only armed boat on the lakes. They found 
it, but they also found that the Michigan 
was prepared for them, and so they fled, 
gaining the Detroit River, where Beall and 
Ross scuttled the Philo Parsons and fled 
into Canada. 

Later Ross succeeded in rejoining the 
Confederates, but in his career’as a pirate 
he had alarmed the Canadian authorities, 
who placed a price upon his head. Presi- 
dent Grant on this side of the border 
declined to adopt an unrelenting attitude 
and issued a pardon to Ross, who lived 
thereafter in Minneapolis. No_ pirate 
could have had a more quiet life after he 
became a pirate-emeritus. The news of his 
death may serve to show that the old 
hatreds are dying out. 
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Douglas Fir 


makes beautiful 
homes substantial 


Your house is no better 
than its framing 


RAMING is the very bone and sinew of your home 

- it must be strong, durable, stiff and unwarping— 
to stand high winds; to hold heavy loads; to last for 
years; to keep your home rigid; to keep your home 
good looking. 


When you choose Douglas Fir framing, you get the 
kind of heartwood framing that nature provided to 
hold and brace the wind-swayed towering weight of 
the tallest trees on earth. Nature framed the Douglas 
Fir with heartwood that seldom warps—heartwood 
that is seasoned in the tree for centuries; heartwood 


that will last in your home for generations, just as the 


carpenters build it. 


Durable Douglas Fir lumber has nationwide distri- 
bution and you can get it from your local lumber 
dealers in any size and grade that you need. Simply 


ask for it by name. Your postcard request will bring 


you illustrated literature on Douglas Fir and other im- 
portant West Coast woods— profitable information to 


have before you build. Address, West Coast Lumber 
Bureau, 5560A Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington. 


abundant rainfall and good soil. 


forever, America’s permanent lumber supply. 


Bile 
Dou las Fir 


America’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


+ 


Chester A. Patterson 
Architect 
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a forest forever 


Released by the sunshine that follows logging, count- 
less millions of seedlings each year spring up from the 
Douglas Fir seed stored in the deep rich soil of the 
forest floor. Here the growth of the finest tree species 
is greatly stimulated by cool summers, warm winters, 


From the land of Douglas Fir—the fertile paradise 
between the Cascade Mountains and the blue Pacific 
balmy Chinook winds whisper a message of a forest 


+ 


W5LD 


Important West Coast Woods—Douglas Fir - West Coast (Sitka) Spruce - West Coast Hemlock - Western Red Cedar 
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Formally Announcing 


The Perfection of 


America’s First Scientifically Correct 
Balloon Tire 


With 


cae Bay 7 a - Ss (1) One-Piece Tread and Sidewall 


(2) Road-Shaped, Geared-to-the-Road Tread 


(3) “Uniflex” Cord Construction 


(Ca — for all time—is the worry of fast, spotty 
tread wear. Gone—is fear of cracking joints 
and the destruction that followed with old ways. 
Gone is the danger of inside friction and wear. 
And in their place—at a cost of $2,000,000 to 
The Miller Rubber Company—three unique, scien- 
tific improvements, without which no tire built 
today can be proved scientifically correct—three 
improvements which deliver wear that only science 
could achieve. 


For the first time an announcement of this kind 
has been withheld until research and factory 
achievement could be coupled with results from the 
final laboratory of public use and public opinion. 


"agg on =>, y After six months, car users throughout the 

: UN Ae ig country now know, from actual experience with 
Miller Balloons, just what scientific perfection 
means. /\nd how these three new advantages, the 
newest of which has seen six months of actual road 
service among hundreds of thousands of car owners, 
make this the tire of proved scientific correctness— 
assuring satisfaction. 


iller Ss cientifically Correct 


Csi Saws amd ted DP) - J -Hek ee Re Ose 


One-Piece Tread 
and Sidewall—No 
Separation Possible 
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This illustrates how Miller engineers 
have finally perfected the scientifically 
Note how the 


correct balloon tire. 

husky tread and sidewall are now 

in one piece, eliminating joints and 
danger of cracking. 


No Joint 
No Hinging 


It Cost Miller $2,000,000 
to make these revolutionary improvements 


1—One-Piece Tread and Sidewall 


2—Road-Shaped, Geared-to-the-Road Tread 


3—“Uniflex” Cord Construction 


ESE important improvements in 

tire design took months to perfect. 
Now—the husky Miller tread reaches 
all the way around the tire in one piece, 
from toe to toe. All joints and hinges 
are eliminated—no chance what- 
ever for cracking. And the scientific 
correctness of this principle has been 
proved by Miller in six months of 
toughest service on every kind of road 
_ —in every kind of weather throughout 
the country. 

Road-Shaped, 
Geared-to-the-Road Tread 


The broad, road-shaped contact surface 


Ballaon Ti 


DA eile Lik... R 


of the Miller exclusive Geared-to-the- 
Road tread runs even with the road. With 
light or heavy load—the entire width 
of this famous tread is on the road— 
taking wear evenly—therefore slowly. 
Thus Miller has eliminated. uneven, 
spotty tread wear outstanding cause 
of short balloon tire life. 


“Uniflex”’ Cord Construction 


Every part of this husky tire 
flexes as a unit. That means 
it resists curb and rut jolts 
that ordinarily bring inside 
abrasions— springs back from 


Ker Oty WV 


blows to its normal shape—instantly— 
leaving one-piece tread and sidewalls, 
bead, uniflex cord and fiber secure and 
intact. Thus—Miller eliminated inside 
friction and wear, adding miles to balloon 
tire life. Scientific correctness—from 
now on will be the rightful demand of 
every tire buyer. If you want 
proved scientific perfection — 
to-day—then you want Miller 
Balloons. Without these three 
improvements—no tire can be 
scientifically correct. 

THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
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eMardi 
at Gras 


New Orleans 


On Your Way to 
California 


AY the gorgeous revelry of 
France and old Madrid, 


joyous, carefree and colorful— 
a tale from the Arabian Nights 
which comes to life each year in 
America’s most fascinating city. 


Street parades and festivities February 
24th to March 1st. Also many balls 
are given during January and Feb- 
ruary. See them on your way to 
California via 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Asplendid, deluxe daily train New Orleans 
to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Fran- 
cisco. Stopovers at New Orleans allowed 
on all tickets via Sunset Route. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type 
Dining and Sleeping Cars. Convenient 
service for the 120-mile motor side trip 
over the famous Apache Trail and for the 
marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
New York 
165 Broadway 


New Orleans 
Pan Am. Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Chicago 

33 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Houston 

So. Pacific Bldg. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
RS LL ES, 
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SCIENCE + AND + INVENTION + CONTINUED 


SCIENCE TAKES UP THE MOVIES 


HE moving picture’s services to science 

are set forth by Dr. S. Philip Goodhart, 
professor of clinical neurology in Columbia 
University, New York City, in an article 
contributed to The Annals of the American 
Academy (Philadelphia). It is Dr. Good- 
hart’s opinion that the cinema has greatly 
contributed to human knowledge. As an 
educator, he asserts, it is catering daily to 
the intelligence of millions. He proceeds: 


About one hundred million people weekly 
patronize moving-picture houses in this 
country alone. There are countless pic- 
tures, primarily intended for entertain- 
ment, that have instructive value—moral, 
scientific or historic. The very fact that 
they are ostensibly entertainment pictures 
makes more acceptable their instructive 
content. Aneducationalreel makes geogra- 
phy interesting as well as instructive, and 
even the medical student finds the cinema 
of great value in his grasp of anatomy, 
clinical medicine and surgery. 

An old Chinese proverb says: ‘One 
picture is worth more than many thousand 
words’’; how much greater in value, then, 
the cinema! As an educator it almost rivals 
the library. The use which the industries 
themselves have made of motion-pictures is 
already astonishing. Employees are in this 
way taught the best methods of operation; 
films are teaching safety devices; con- 
servation of energy; encouraging mental 
hygiene. 

The cinema is finding application in 
every branch of science; phenomena of 
earth, in the heavens and the depth of the 
sea are being recorded. The most accurate 
and extensive observations of the total 
eclipse of the sun in January of 1924 were 
made by means of the moying-picture 
camera; the most remarkable solar corona, 
probably the best eclipse of history, was 
thereby given permanent record. 

The so-called ‘*Synthechrome”’ process, 
developed by the Carpenter-Goldman 
laboratories, a process for cartoon and 
technical animation and color, has made it 
possible to secure sharp outlines, definite 
colors and complete detail in drawings. 
Imaginary lines, movements, etc., may be 
differentiated from the visible elements of a 
diagram; electrical, magnetic and me- 
chanical phenomena fare thus easily 
visualized, and physiological and biological 
facts demonstrated. This process is also 
being used largely in the study of medical 
subjects. 

In no branch of science does it offer 
greater possibilities than in medicine and 
surgery. 

As a means of graphically recording 
histories as embodied in the film patients, 
as well as for the purpose of recording and 
studying deformities of motion, moving 
pictures are unique. The unraveling of 
the mystifying appearances of motor 
disturbances of the nervous system can be 
accomplished only by methods other than 
those afforded by the unaided eye. Just 
as the slow-motion camera has been utilized 
in the study of the curves of high-explosive 
projectiles, so in medicine have the ele- 
ments of abnormal movement been studied 
and analyzed for interpretation. Indeed, 
slow-motion pictures have brought out 
some phenomena hitherto unknown. 

For diagnosis, this graphic visualization 


Sad Se — 


is of the greatest importance, and for 
records it is absolutely unparalleled. Its 
accuracy is unquestionable. One rare 
operation in New York, Paris, London or 
Vienna, instead of being accessible to only a 
few, is made an open clinic for medical 
students throughout the world. The 
classes of a small and ill-equipped medical 
college in a remote locality thus observe 
advanced surgical technique which other- 
wise could be gained only through years of 
post-graduate study abroad. 

The lifelong acquisition of a surgical 
technique, the demonstration of which 
would pass away with its possessor, is 
being preserved for the teaching of future 
generations by means of film reproductions. 
Without the moving-picture an unusual 
operation is glimpsed but once and fleet- 
ingly; to see one such operation was often 
the high-water mark of a student’s career; 
through the film the operation can be seen 
and studied by repeated observation. A 
study of the physiognomy and physical 
attitudes in the different forms of mental 
diseases is soon to be undertaken. 

At Columbia University moving pictures 
demonstrated the actual-movements of the 
heart with the organ exposed, in a dog 
under an anesthetic; under the influence of 
various drugs it ‘was possible to perma- 
nently record and visually demonstrate the 
normal heart-beat and its variations under 
abnormal conditions. The experiment has 
been utilized for teaching and presentation 
many times since. In the neurological 
department of the University and the 
Montefiore Hospital some five thousand 
feet of film were produced showing both 
familiar and rare forms of nervous diseases; 
methods of making examinations and 
diagnosis; patients showing various forms 
of gaits; deformities of motion; all these 
are being used for teaching. 

An excellent group of films accurately 
sets forth the anatomy of the digestive 
system, and then again, by means of ani- 
mated drawings with beautiful colorings 
most accurately delineated, shows the 
process of the physiological active diges- 
tion. Another film by the same producers 
clearly defines and classifies the various 
types of gastric (stomach) ulcers; the 
eartoons show further how the normal 
movement of the stomach is affected by 
disease. <A study of this film contribution 
really furnishes a basis for rational dis- 
cussion as to methods of treatment: imagine 
for a moment a group of specialists study- 
ing the phenomena of the condition as 
presented in detail, with practically a patient 
repeatedly exposing the process in a way 
not otherwise possible. Another valuable 
contribution is that on ‘pulmonary tuber- 
culosis,’”” and ineludes a four-reel film 
visualizing the anatomy and_ histology 
of the lung and the development of the 
essential lesion known as tubercle. Through 
the art of coloring, the fluids of the body 
including the cireulatory system, can be 
visualized and studied with interest. 


As a practical example of what may be 
done in this direction, the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle tells us that within 
the next month, motion-pictures recording 
surgical operations, the functioning of the 
human body and the progress of disease, 
may be in process of production at the — 


University of Rochester School of Medicine, — 


according to plans made recently at a 
meeting of surgeons, motion-picture pro- 
ducers and the Eastman Kodak Company 
in that city.. We read: 


At the close of an all-day conference at 
the School of Medicine and the home of 
George Eastman, one of the prime movers 
in the undertaking, Dr. Franklin Martin, of 
Chicago, director-general of the American 
College of Surgeons, announced that he felt 
assured steps soon will be taken to employ 
eolor photography and the slow-motion 
eamera as a means of instruction in medi- 
cine and surgery. Mr. Eastman, as spokes- 
man for the Kodak Company, offered to 
undertake the expense of conducting the 
experiments, to the extent of equipping an 
operating-room at the School of Medicine 
and providing the technical photographic 
service. Use of facilities, operating suites, 
and experimental laboratories, as well as 
advice and assistance of the professional 
staff, were offered by Dean George H. 
Whipple, of the School of Medicine. 

Will H. Hays suggested that the motion- 
picture can preserve for future generations 
of medical men the technique and operative 
skill of-eminent surgeons of the day. 

““Seareely a disease exists which is not 
adaptable to study by motion-pictures,” 
he further pointed out. 

Use of the motion-picture will mark the 
entrance of medicine and surgery into a 
new era, according to Dr. Walter W. 
Chipma, of Montreal, president of the 
American College of Surgeons. It was asa 
result of amovement started at the college’s 
annual meeting last fall that the confer- 
ence yesterday was arranged. 

““‘We have long recognized the value of 
motion-pictures for teaching medicine and 
surgery,’ he said, ‘‘and some pictures have 
been made, but there has been no central 
headquarters for distribution. This is 
what must be worked out. 

“Tf the plan is carried through, more 
than eighty medical colleges will have the 
advantage of seeing operations on the 
sereen that have been performed by the 
greatest surgeons. That should be of 
tremendous value in adding to their 
know edge.”’ 

Dr. Mayo declared that he would will- 
ingly perform operations to be filmed for the 
benefit of students. 

‘Intricate problems of physiology can 
be visualized for the student of medicine 
by slowing the pictures,’ he said. ‘‘Sur- 
gical operations that are difficult to describe 
and are poorly described in words, can be 
appreciated in a few moments’ view of the 
film. It will not be necessary for the 
student to travel thousands of miles to see 
an operation, for the moving-picture will 
bring it to his own school.”’ 


Quite a different note, however, is 
sounded by The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago), which edi- 
torially pronounces the use of movies in 
surgical teaching a failure. Such use was 
at the height of its popularity ten years ago, 
it declares. A number of commercial 
firms specialized in this type of photog- 
raphy, and advertisements for the rental 
of films for bringing the ‘‘clinic’” to the 
lecture hall or medical society meeting 
appeared in many medical journals. It 
goes on: 

Even before this time the American 


Medical Association had inaugurated a 
motion-picture theater as one of the 


“HAPPY: I said,’ whose home is here“ 
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When winter comes, with sleet and slush—when bleak 
March winds make spring remote . . . . fortunate those 
who live in the South, where others come for sunshine 
and health. 


Here the farmer is not subjected to the rigors of Northern 
winters. He and his family and his crops do well where 
the outdoor months number twelve. 


Industry also profits from the blessings of the climate. In 
the thriving factories of the South people work in the sun- 
shine —and they live in well-kept, healthy communities. 


Strong of stature, healthy and energetic, the Southern peo- 
ple the year round reap the benefits of a moderate climate, 


The Southern Railway System operates three of America’s 
most notable trains: —The CRESCENT LIMITED, between 
New Orleans and New York; the ROYAL PALM, between 
Florida and Chicago; and the QUEEN AND CRESCENT 
LIMITED, between Cincinnati and New Orleans. 


Washington, D. C., will gladly aid in securing industrial 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, EO) 
c locations, farms and home sites in the South, = 
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Why drown your 
soul in a greasy 


dishpan? 


HE greatest gift of electricity to the 
modern housewife is the CONOVER, 
the perfect home dishwasher. Its dis- 
tinctive practicability and merit has 
been proved by years of satisfactory ser- 
vice. Hundreds of CONOVER users can 
verify a story of enthusiastic approval 
and endorsement. Constant develop- 
ment in the principle and design of the 
CONOVER has eventually removed all 
the objections found in earlier machines 
of various types and makes. Today the 
CONOVER is—— 
1—Absolutely self-cleaning 
2—Mechanically simple 
3—Portable 
4—Thoroughly efficient 
5—Reliable—durable— 


economical and— 
A machine which washes, rinses, 
sterilizes and dries your dishes 


“The Conover will eliminate those 
bitter ideas bred by hours and hours 
over a steaming dishpan.”’ 


Awarded the Gold Medal at 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For complete information on the 


CONOVER 
Electric DISHWASHER 


Address THE CONOVER COMPANY 
746 Straus Bldg., CHICAGO 


Branch Office: 
1700 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


features at the annual sessions. For a 
number of years the motion-picture pro- 
gram was devoted almost exclusively to 
the cinematographic exhibition of opera- 
tions. To-day, however, the surgical film is 
much less vaunted, probably because of 
several particularly strong arguments 
against its use. The time in which the 
difficult operation is demonstrated on the 
sereen is generally much too short; the 
technique can not be observed in full, and 
the observer obtains an erroneous impres- 
sion of the relative ease of performing 
unusual and difficult surgical work. The 
films are used sometimes as a means of 
self-exploitation, especially in the case of 
certain plastic surgical operations with 
‘before’? and ‘‘after” ‘‘stills’” somewhat 
retouched. The use of surgical films, in 
certain instances, has been the means of 
promoting individual methods emphasiz- 
ing the advantages, but omitting the 
equally important disadvantages of the 
procedures illustrated. Five years ago the 
Committee on Scientific Exhibit, recogniz- 
ing the validity of the eriticisms against 
surgical film demonstrations to general 
medical audiences, ruled that no films 
dealing with purely surgical technique 
could be shown in the Motion Picture 
Theater, altho illustrated lectures on 
surgical topics using lantern slides were 
encouraged. The motion-picture film will, 
of course, always be of value for recording 
interesting or unusual pathologie condi- 
tions, such as nervous afflictions and motor 
defects, ete. 


CURING THE BENDS WITH HELIUM 


HIS rare gas will hereafter facilitate 

submarine work as well as aerial 
navigation, we are told by a writer in the 
New York Herald Tribune. The use of 
the gas for ‘‘decompression,”’ or restoration 
to normal atmospheric conditions, of divers 
or others performing labor under increased 
atmospheric pressure, by preventing caisson 
disease, promises, we are told, to extend 
greatly the time and depth of underwater 
operation, and to enlarge the whole range 
of submarine engineering. We read in 
substance: 


The employment of such artificial 
atmospheres is given much credit for the 
successful salvaging of the hull of the 
submarine S-51, accidentally sunk near 
Newport, Rhode Island. There is mounted 
in the lobby of the experiment station at 
Pittsburgh a most interesting relic, the 
ship’s bell of the ill-fated S-51, salvaged 
from 135 feet below the surface by Chief 
Torpedoman Francis George Smith, and 
presented to the Bureau of Mines by the 
naval commander in charge. 

Experiments have been resumed at 
Pittsburgh by the Navy Department, the 
Bureau of Mines and the Public Health 
Service, looking toward the extension of the 
use of helium gas in diving work. 

The main obstacle to work of any kind 
under increased air-pressure is the danger 
of the development of ‘‘bends” from too 
rapid decompression of an individual after 
having been exposed to atmosphere at high 
pressure. 


Much work by the Navy Department 
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ine, Medium, Stub, Dome, 
and Broad-Edge points. 
A Perfect Point for Every 
Person. ~—-—~ — Used by 
discriminating pounen + 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


5 . the 5 
[ayers Mare Broad-Edge Pen. 


Enclosed find 15 cents for 10 popular~ 
pen aA anda WORLD ATLAS 
printed in colors. 
5 bis York 
Sponerian Pen Gmpany 349 Broadway, Ne y 
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with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole. 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
you feel a gentle, healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of all kinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube handy. 


To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milderform for babies and small chile 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 


Not 


mes-U- PAL Of, 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA 


One of the most wonderful 
things in Nature 


is the Food Tube of the Human Body, ten yards long, with 
its ten gates, opening and closing automatically, as de- 
scribed and vividly pictured in colors in the New Revised 
Edition, just published, of that Fascinating Health Book— 


THE ITINERARY OF 
A BREAKFAST 


By DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 
Medical Director, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Combats many mischievous errors relating to the hygiene 
of the colon. Contains many new facts brought to light 
by recent scientific research, A valuable health-help to 

every adult. 
I2mo. 202 pages, Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York | - 
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and many other investigators has been done 
on arranging for the safe decompression of 
caisson workers and divers. 

A diver may descend rapidly with no ill- 
effects from pressure so long as he keeps his 
ears cleared. The ascent, however, is not 
usually a continuous one. The schedules 
are based on stages of decompression or 
rests at various intervals of depth—that is, 
the diver is hauled up a certain distance and 
then stopt for a period to allow the excess 
gas to escape from his body fluids and 
tissues. 

When the diver finally is lifted from the 
water he is undrest rapidly, sometimes 
given a stimulant if cold, and always 
observed for the first signs of bends. If 
these occur he is immediately placed inside 
a specially designed steel chamber and re- 
comprest to relieve the symptoms. If no 
steel chamber, sometimes called by divers 
the ‘‘Iron Doctor,”’ is available, the diver 
may be put down into the water and thus 
go under pressure to relieve the symptoms. 

It would require several hours to de- 
compress safely and bring back to the 
surface a diver who has worked fifteen to 
twenty minutes at a depth of 250 feet. 


This long period of decompression, we are 
told, is fatiguing to the divers, and also may 
be dangerous. Storms cause nausea, or 
injury, especially to the diver’s ears. The 
water may be cold and he may suffer from 
numbness; ‘something may go wrong with 


the equipment; or he may become injured. ° 


These hazards have limited the range and 
depth of undersea work. To quote further: 


The Bureau of Mines became interested 
in pressure and caisson work, and at its 
Pittsburgh experiment station an attempt 
was made to develop a synthetic atmos- 
phere more suitable for divers than 
ordinary air. It was found that by re- 

_ placing the nitrogen of the air with helium, 
and reducing the oxygen content below that 
of normal air, an atmosphere could be made 
that would permit decompression in one- 
third to one-fourth the time required for 
air. 

The investigators consulted with the 
Navy Department, and a trial test was 
arranged. Chief Gunner Tibbals was the 
first man to use the synthetic atmosphere 
under pressure. As a result, a cooperative 
investigation was planned between the 
Navy Department and the Bureau of 
Mines for conducting a more thorough 
investigation. 

The personnel engaged in the investi- 
gative work at Pittsburgh took part in 
salvaging the S-51, in which work the 
helium atmosphere played an important 
role. At all times in the decompression 
chamber there was a full tank of a synthetic 
atmosphere of helium and oxygen attached 
to a breathing apparatus. In case a diver 
developed bends, or in case recompression 
did not correct the condition with satis- 
factory promptness, the subject donned 
the breathing apparatus and inhaled the 
synthetic helium atmosphere while under 
the pressure. His nitrogen was then re- 
placed by the helium, and this gas, being so 
much more easily eliminated, accelerated 
his recovery and often removed the symp- 
toms in surprizingly short periods. 


Pays the Grocer.—‘‘Hello, Smith, sup- 
pose a man marries his first wife’s step- 
sister’s aunt, what relation is he to her?” 

‘“‘Wirst—wife—step—aunt—er—let me 
see. Oh, I don’t know.” 

‘‘He’s her husband.”—Ottawa Citizen. 
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When the Doctor 
must get through 


WIRLING snow—slippery pavements—traffic-choked streets—crowds 
pressing at crosswalks— B-E-E-E-P—B-E-E-E-P—heads up !—the 
Doctor is answering a hurry call—somebody’s life hanging in the balance 
— every second counts—B-E-E-E-P—B-E-E-E-P—the way is cleared—on 
he goes with pace unslackened. 

The Doctor knows what it means to be in a hurry. And he knows the 
NorrHeaster can get him there without a lost moment and in safety. 
You're in a hurry sometimes. Have a NORTHEASTER on your car. 
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BREAKING RECORDS IN ’26; LEVELING OFF IN ’27 


forth in the early weeks of the year, two interesting 

lines of thought emerge—one the unanimous agreement 
that 1926 was a year of record-breaking prosperity, the other the 
suggestion that 1927 is likely to be known as the year ‘‘of the 
great leveling-off process.’”’ Last year was one of new records 
all along the line, notes The Wall Street Journal; ‘“‘except for 
agriculture, all lines of activity were at unprecedented levels.” 
‘The one note of lean achievement and of continuing discontent 
came from the agricultural 
regions,” itadds. J.C. Royle, 
for the Consolidated Press, 
says that ‘‘two out of every 
three industrial concerns in 
the United States did better 
in 1926 than in the previous 
year.” ‘‘Retail trade, freight 
traffic, output of automobiles, 
production of steel, building 
volume—new high records for 
these and numerous. other 
significant barometers were set 
during 1926,” say the Cam- 
bridge Associates of Boston in 
their annual business review. 
Mr. T. F. Tilton of this organi- 
zation points out that in its 
main outlines 1926 was a 
twelve-month period of: 


(): OF THE MASS of reviews and predictions issuing 


v Tota. Business 

v Bank Desits 

v Car.oaoines (Mose) 

wv Carvoaoines (Nor Mose) 

v Evecrriciry Propuction 
Emproymenr, U.S. 

v Union Wace Rates 
Crop ProoucTion 

v CHain Store SALES 

wv Mat Orver Saces 


WuoLesace TRADE 
U.S, Imports 
U.S.Exports 

vw Buicoine Conrracrs 


wv Newsprint Prooucrion 
Sorr Coat Prooucrion 


1. Record consumption of v Sree. Incor Ourpur 


goods. 

2. Record production of 
goods—output, however, not 
running in excess of demand. 

3. Record purchasing power 
on the part of the population 
as a whole. 

4, Record volume of savings 
as manifested by savings de- 
posits, investments, insurance 
purchases and home building. 

5. Favorable financial conditions. 

6. Rising security values as a result of record peace-time 
business profits. 

7. An agricultural situation which, while it was not unusually 
favorable, did not exert an adverse efiect upon general business 
operations. 


Farures (Numer) 
v Savincs Deposits 
v Lire INsuRANCE SALES 
wv CorPoRATE FINANCING 
wv Stock SALes 

Bonb SALes 


The accompanying diagram, prepared by the Cambridge 
Associates, shows in percentages the industrial and business 
gains made in 1926, as well as the records broken. Another 
impressive list of 1926 achievements is made by the National 
City Bank of New York, which in its January letter notes the 
following lines of activity which did better in 1926 than they 
ever did before: 


Production 
Electric power consumption 
Building construction 
Steel production 
Automobile production 
Bituminous coal output 
Oil production and consumption 
Cotton production 
Newsprint output 
Silk goods output 
Cement production 
Copper mining 
Tobacco products 


Distribution 


Bank clearings 

Railway traffic 

Department store, chain-store 
and mail-order sales 


Finance 
New financing 
Stock-exchange transactions 


General 
Business profits 
Income-tax returns 
Customs revenue 
Advertising 
Savings deposits 
Life-insurance sales 


Looking ahead, newspaper writers place emphasis on highly 


1926 Business Compareo WitH 1925 


Percentage Changes In Significant Barometers 
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optimistic statements from President Coolidge, Secretary 
Hoover, Julius Barnes, former President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the directors of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and a large group of bankers and 
industrialists whose opinions were collected by the Associated 
Press. The following outstanding facts are noticed in an 
optimistic New Year’s statement sent out by the National 
Association of Manufacturers: 

1. Business is nearer to a cash basis than it ever has been in 
our history. 

2. No financial panic can 
come—the Federal Reserve 
Banking System stands as an 
indestructible buffer. 

3. The industries are operat- 
ing at a high rate of produc- 
tion. 

4. The margin of profits has 
been narrowed and we are 
closer to a true relationship 
between costs and sales. 

5. Competition will be 
stronger. 

6. Credits have decreased, 
and there is ample money at 
reasonable rates. 

7. People generally are con- 
tented, and there are grad- 
ually fewer labor disturbances. 


SS SaRERFARNS Facing a new year, The 
eo +19, Wall Street Journal’s stock- 
e market commentator finds 


many reasons for continued 
optimism in large corporate 
earnings, merger prospects, 
absence of inflation in com- 
merce, industry and the stock 
market, confidence in the Ad- 
ministration at Washington, 
and the ‘‘record-breaking con- 
suming power of the country 
as a result of high wages.” 
Paul Willard Garrett, financial editor of the New York Evening 
Post, is imprest by the large cash reserves reported by leading 
corporations; this “‘means that even if profits are somewhat 
reduced in 1927 through a mild recession in business activity, the 
majority of companies will still have enough to meet the pay- 
ments scheduled for stockholders.” 


Some observers are frankly perplexed, in view of the fact that 


. the accomplishments of 1926 routed all the pessimistic fore- 


casters of a year ago, and they wonder how long this prosperity 
of ours can go on; the continued favorable omens seem somehow 
too good to be true. 

Perhaps, suggests Alexander Dana Noyes, financial editor 
of the New York Times, the fulfilment of some of the appre- 
hensions of last January may be ahead of us for the present 
year. But when he balances the favorable and unfavorable 
possibilities of 1927, he concludes ‘‘that whereas the favorable 
arguments are based on econerete facts, the unfavorable are 
drawn only from possibilities.”’ 

One of the less enthusiastic forecasters, the Franklin Statistical 
Service, professes to be “neither optimistic nor pessimistic,” 
and expects a slight downward reaction by the middle of this 
year. It finds at the beginning of the year a larger number 
of unfavorable than favorable factors, listing each as follows: 


Favorable Factors 

1. Moderately easy money. 

2. Strong investment demand. 

3. A prompt readjustment in the output 
of basic industries, reducing the danger of 
serious overproduction. 

4. Large volume of retail trade. 

5. Purchasing power of labor still high. 

6. Strong financial position of leading 
companies. 

7. Light mercantile inventories. 

Unfavorable Factors 

1. Declining trend of building activity. 

2. Excessive competition and curtail- 
ment in the automobile industry. 

3. Increased European competition and 
declining trend in exports. 

4. Relatively low farm prices; cotton 
below cost. ; 

5. Declining employment and earnings 
of factory labor. 

6. Sagging prices for basic commodities. 

7. Declining new business enterprises 
and growing failures. 

8. Uneertain liquidity of bank assets. 

9. Interest rates higher than bond yields. 

10. Large manufacturers’ inventories. 
11. Political uncertainties. 


The batting averages of last year’s prog- 
nosticators were so low that Glenn Gris- 
wold, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, doesn’t wonder that this year 
the prophets do not make specific pre- 
dictions about just how good business is 
going to be in each quarterand half of 1927. 
He is aware of a general feeling among 
business leaders. that there may be some 
slackening of business activity through 
production outrunning consumption. But 
if such a decline should start, ‘it will 
be impelled by less upon which a long re- 
action could be sustained than has been 
known at any previous time when busi- 
ness turned downward from prosperity.” 
So Mr. Griswold concludes that any re- 
adjustment this year “‘will be an adjust- 
ment and nothing else.”” And he wonders 
whether the statisticians and economists 
have not been unduly pessimistic because 
they haven’t been able properly to measure 
the growth of our consumptive capacity: 


The remarkable rate at which compound 
interest accumulates is familiar. We have 
all been told how much a dime would be 
worth to-day if it had been deposited in a 
savings bank and allowed to rest there since 
the beginning of the Christian era. Perhaps 
we are accumulating wealth and developing 
consumptive capacity in a manner that 
suggests the deceptive progress of com- 
pound interest. The experts tell us that 
we are adding 16 per cent. to our national 
wealth every year. After we get beyond 
300 billions, adding 16 per cent. every year 
creates a sizable amount of new business to 
be transacted. 


‘‘That 1927 will some day be known as 
the year of the great leveling-off process,” 
is the prediction of Dr. William B. Bailey, 
former Professor of Political Economy at 
Yale and now economist for a leading 
insurance company, as quoted in Mr. 
Griswold’s column in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. As Mr. Griswold explains the 
economist! s ideas: 


By way of being specific, Dy: Bailey 
expects the textile and shoe businesses to 
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with your’A’ battery it supplies 


all dio power automatically from 


the light socket 


Now, with the best portion of the radio season before you, 
make your radio set a light socket receiver by adding the 
new Balkite Combination Radio Power Unit. Once con- 
nected to your “A” battery and set and plugged into the 
light socket, it supplies automatic power to both circuits. 
You need not even turn it off and on, for it is controlled by 
the filament switch already on your set and is entirely auto- 
matic in operation. 


Balkite Combination can be installed in a few minutes. It 
has no tubes, nothing to replace or renew and is a permanent 
piece of equipment. It is noiseless in operation. It will serve 
any set now using either 4 or 6-volt “A” batteries and re- 
quiring up to 30 milliamperes at 135 volts of “B” current— 
any set of 8 tubes or less, including power tubes. 


Add Balkite Combination now and know the pleasure of 
owning a receiver always ready to operate at full power not 
only for this season but for years to come. Price $59.50. {In 
Canada $83. } Ask your dealer. Fansteel Products Company, 
Inc., North Chicago, Illinois. 


Walter Damrosch and the New York Symphony on the air 


Every other Saturday night a symphony concert. On alternate Saturdays 

one of Mr. Damrosch’s famous piano recitals. Over stations: WEAF, 

WEEI, WGR, WFI, WCAE, WSAI, WITAM, WWJ, WGN, WCCO, 

KSD,WDAF,WOC,WCAP. Balkite Hour Saturday Evenings: 9 P.M. 
Eastern (8 P. M. Central) Standard Time. 
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SAY GOODBYE 
TO DAUGHTER 


—EVEN THOUGH 
You SAIL ON 
THE SAME SHIP 


Gos up the gangplank, Nancy 
tags right close behind Mother. 
As the ship pulls out, her elbow is 
close to Mother’s. But wait! 


By tea time, where is Nancy? Well, 
Nancy spotted that charming 
Anderson girl who went to camp 
with her some seasons back. And 
Janet Anderson introduced her to 
that bronze-skinned chap who 
looks like an explorer, and the tall 
dark boy. That started the social 
‘ ball a-spinning. 


Say goodbye to Nancy, Mother! 

You’llsee herat meals,perhaps. And 

you'll catcha glimpse of her on the 

sun deck or dancing in the salon. 

But, she’s having much too good a 

time to be a really good daughter. 
a 


Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, Belgen- 
land, Lapland, Adriatic, Minnewaska 
—just seven of a vast fleet of 102 ships. 


First class from $210 according to ship. (Win- 
ter rates are lower.) On our other ships— 
Cabin $145 up. Second class $135 up. Tourist 
3rd Cabin $95 up. 


**And so she sailed for Europe” — 
not-too-long booklet will give Se 
further details. It was written by a 
woman who went abroad alone— 
and sailed on our ships. May we 
. send you a copy? Please address 
Dept. D, White Star Line, No. 1 
UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE Broadway, New York City, our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized 
agents. 
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superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY weoirerrancan 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
ss “LANCASTRIA” July 2 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, 
Berlin (Paris, London). 
Jan. 16, ’28 Around the World 
125 days; $1250 to $3000 
Jan. 25, ’28 To the Mediterranean 
65 days; $600 to $1700 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Blidg., N. Y. 
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improve materially, while automobiles, 
steel, the building industry, and some of 
those other businesses that have enjoyed 
inordinate prosperity to taper off gradually 
by way of compensation. 

If it should be that a little may. be taken 
from those exceptionally prosperous ins 
dustries and given to the less fortunate in 
1927, and if, without sacrificing anything 
of the volume of business we transact, we 
may come somewhere near equalizing 
prosperity and give something like a 
parity to the various industrial dollars we 


talk about, 1927 would be a year to 
remember. - 
Sugar, hide and leather, fertilizers, 


copper, textiles, shoes—these industries and 
others like them—can use a little of this 
prosperity which Dr. Bailey promises to 
parcel out more equitably. The doctor 
includes agriculture in these predictions. 

It is difficult to say just what forces not 
already at work might be brought to bear 
to verify the prophecy, but for some time of 
course the tendency has been in that 
direction. Just now there is decided im- 
provement to be noted in the accounting 
returns of a number of industries that have 
lagged since 1920. And just now most of 
the industries that have led in the forward 
movement are showing a little more than 
seasonal and normal declines. 

The equalizing process has been under 
way since 1922. An exact balance is an 
unattainable ideal, but it is quite reasonable 
to believe that we shall come closer to it in 
1927 than we have been in many years. 


BIGGER SURPLUSES AND A DIMIN- 
ISHING DEBT 

HE fact that Uncle Sam’s Treasury 

showed a surplus of $218,279,937, on 
January 1, almost twice as large as that of 
twelve months before, interests editors 
primarily because it would seem to show 
that we can continue to pay off our na- 
tional debt at the rate of a billion dollars 
a year. During the calendar year of 1926 
the national debt was cut down by $1,173,- 
504,301. And that means, comments the 
New York Sun, ‘‘that the country is saved, 
this year and in future years, the yearly 
interest of $40,000,000 or more, that the 
Government must pay on every billion it 
owes.” In August of 1919 the national 
debt stood at the peak figure of $25,478,- 
592,113. Latest Treasury figures show a 
drop to $18,847,655,090. In other words, 
notes The Sun, we have paid off six and 
one half billions in seven and one-third 
years, have cut our annual interest charges 
a quarter of a billion dollars and—‘‘if all 
goes well, the national debt may be whit- 
tled to five billions in ten years; in fifteen 
years it should vanish.” 

The Treasury surplus of more than 
$200,000,000 for the first half of the fiscal 
year 1926-1927 would indicate a surplus of 
almost $500,000,000 for the year. But 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Winston 
thinks the surplus will be about $383,000,- 
000, when allowance is made for $123,- 
000,000 for bonus expenditures. We read 


1 those dim days when the beacon 
of learning shone only in mona- 
steries, Sebastian Kilgen learned to 
build pipe organs. His first instru- 
ment he made in 1640 for a nearby 
house of worship. Today 1n gfeat au- 
ditoriums and houses of worship mil- 
lions of music lovers ate enthralled 
by toneful descendants of that earliest 
Ripon Aninteresting brochure 
will be sent on request. Geo. Kilgen 
& Soe Inc. 4028 N. Union Bivd., 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Hawatr’s brilliant diversions are at 
a climax at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, which fronts upon the world- 
renowned Waikiki Beach... offering 
to its guests every luxury and con- 
venience. American plan. 20 acres 
of gardens, 18-hole golf links, tennis 
courts, land and water polo, motor- 
ing, horseback riding, swimming and 
surf-riding. 400 spacious double 
rooms with private baths. 

For full information, rates and reservations, 
address the Matson Navigation Company at 215 
Market St., San Francisco; 510 W. Sixth St. 

Los Angeles; 814 Second Ave., Seattle; 140 Ss. 


Dearborn St., Chicago; 50 E. Forty-second St. 
New York. Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Punctuation and Capitalization 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. Tells 
you how to use the comma, the semi-colon, the 
f colon, the period. Quotes rules for compounding 
Gives list of words that should be 


English words. 
capitalized. Describes terms of address in writing 


letters to distinguished persons. A modern ref- 
erence book for everybody. Size 614 in. long; 334 
in. wide. Cloth. 35 cents post-paid. 


F FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RANDOM RHYMES 


By Elizabeth and Grenville Kleisey 


Twenty little poens’ ae breathe fragrant musings of 
melody, love, and ‘One has been sung in church. 
A clergyman was ees of illness by meditating on 
another. Each is a poetic gem. 


Board cover, cloth backbone, $1, net; $2.04, post- paid, 
Paper cover, 75C, nets 77¢, post-pai if 
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Neatness personified ! 


Where Lam, everything is spick 
and span. Where I am not, 
everything is littered with 
trash. I am at the side of 
every busy man—helping him 
keep decks cleared for action. 


I am in every room in every 
well-planned home—and every- 
thing is kept in apple-pie order. 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


Solid at sides and bottom. Sizes for 
office and home. Colors to harmonize 
with furniture and decorations. Guar- 
anteed for five full years —many have 
been in service for thirty. Buy them by 
the dozen at stationery, house- 
furnishing and department stores. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Enjoy all the delights of an invigor- 
ating warmth all winter, sunshine tempered by 
refreshing breezes. Every kind of outdoor recrea- 
tion—fishing, boating, swimming, hunting, golf, 
tennis, motoring over paved highways in a land 
of glistening lakes and rivers, rolling hills, pic- 
turesque woods and rich farm and grove lands. 
Thriving towns and Cities offer the best of hotel 
facilities at moderate rates. The water is pure 
and the people are hospitable. 
Come to Lake County, but write for our booklet 
now and read about the enjoyments that await 
you. 


Lake County Chamber of Commerce 
Box 78, Tavares, Florida 
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BROWN’S Camphorated 
Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


A SUPERIOR TOOTH POWDER 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston,Mass. 
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BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, . 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 


“Gives many glimpses into the private lives 
of famous men and women—which is always 
fascinating.’’—Portland (Me.) Express. 


MUSICAL LAUGHS 


Collected by Henry T. Finck 
During Forty Years Musical Editor N.Y. Evening Post 


COLLECTION of delightful jokes and per- 
sonal anecdotes about musical celebrities— 


Caruso, Jeritza, Melba, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Patti, Chaliapin, Nordica, Calvé, Paderewski, 
Liszt, Hans von Biilow, Rubinstein, Wagner and 
scores of others. 


“Will prove a delight to all music lovers.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


“Most delightful book on_music we_ have 
ever read.”’—Springfield (Ill.) State Journal. 


r2mo. Cloth. 333 pages. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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in a Washington dispatch to the New 
York Times: 


Income-tax recipts received during the 
last six months of the fiseal year 1927, will 
be assessed against incomes earned in the 
calendar year 1926, and it is generally 
agreed that these incomes have exceeded 
those earned in 1925, on which the taxes 
paid for the first six months of the fiscal 
year 1927 were calculated. This and the 
fact that the higher corporation income- 
tax rate of 1314 per cent. will be in force, 
it is believed by some experts, means that 
the inecome-tax payments in the next six 
months will exceed $2,000,000,000, well 
above the total which officials are now 
willing to admit. 

On the basis of the figures already at 
hand, it appears that the public debt will 
be reduced at least another billion dollars 
over the fiscal year 1927, ending on June 30. 
Funds set aside for the sinking-fund and 
other items applicable by law to debt-re- 
duction, such as the payments received 
from foreign nations on their war-time 
debts, will aggregate about $566,000,000, 
and as there is small chance that Congress 
will make a return to the taxpayers, these 
may be added tentatively to the surplus 
revenues of $383,000,000 predicted by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and which it is generally 
admitted represents the minimum. 

This would show a debt-reduction al- 
ready practically assured of $949,000,000. 


Whatever the exact surplus may be, 
The Times is glad it is all going to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the public debt: 


This policy is at once a benefit to all the 
taxpayers, since it cuts down the interest 
charge which runs to such big figures in 
the Federal budget, and the prudent course 
to follow from the standpoint of public 
finance. No one can say how long we shall 
enjoy such overflowing revenues, and while 
we have them they could not be better 
employed than in extinguishing as much of 
the national debt as possible. 


But the Philadelphia Record has its 
doubts. It is very gratifying that the 
public debt should have been reduced by 


_a billion dollars in 1926, ‘‘ but it is not neces- 


sary that the Army should be pinched and 
the Navy crippled in order to reduce the 
debt more than a billion a year. A more 
moderate reduction would do equally well.” 

In thinking of future surpluses let us not 
assume too readily ‘‘that income will flow 
into the Treasury at the same rate in 1927 
as it did during 1926,” cautions the Provi- 
dence Journal. But the Indianapolis 
News remarks: 


The present revenue law is exceeding even 
optimistic forecasts as to its productivity. 
Notwithstanding substantial reductions in 
practically all rates, and the abandon- 
ment of some, the Government has been 
collecting far more money than is necessary 
with the present schedule of outlays. Our 
productive facilities having been employed 
with vigor, there has been a large volume 
of business subject to Federal tax levies. 
The taxes paid in 1926 were based on the 
economic results of 1925. Those to be paid 
in 1927 will reflect what was done in 1926. 
Since the latter year was fully up to the 
average established in 1925, and in some in- 
stances exceeded it, there need be no hesi- 
taney in saying that every cause exists for 
expecting the volume of revenue receipts 
this year to equal, if not exceed, the total 
established last year. 


A hundred new 
tooth brushes in ONE 


The biggest, newest idea yet advanced in the 
cleaning of teeth—the small, refil/able tooth 
brush. The Tefra handle is permanent — the 
brush removable. You have all the fresh, 
new brushes you want—for only a fraction 
of ordinary tooth brush cost. But that’s not 
all. Dentists everywhere are recommending 
the small brush. The Tefra brush is smaller 
than others—to get everywhere, clean thor- 
oughly and deftly the most difficult recesses 
and farthest angles. Permanent handle and 
two refills of the finest bsistles obtainable, 
only $z. Additional refills, 2 for soc, 5 for $1. 
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TOOTHBRUSH 


The next best thing to your dentist 
ow ow 

If your druggist hasn‘t received his supply of Tefra 

Tooth Brushes, write his name below, enclosing 

$1. We will mail a Tefra Brush and one extra refill 


secteccsoeosM AIL, THIS COUPONE#eeesecccey 


The TEFRA Co., Dayton, Ohio, Dept. 10 
Gentlemen: 1 am enclosing $1 for Tefra Tooth 
Brush and extra refill. 


IN igo rena eseeraes-eS ccaee oie 22a me ean neato 
SEA GEG accor rssn nase ons sees nergy sata aap oes aedec esate eese ee te memern 


Dertaggist’s N21 e-2-non00~ nn ennnnnnnn nese enn senna aectocpes 
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You can always find Ivory 


when you want it— 


at the grocery or in your tub! 


Dla flodls. 


IVORY SOAP 


© 1927, P-& G. Ce. 


are high. Demands of pub- 
lishers are wide and varied. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS! 


And never before was 
there so helpful a chance as 
is now before you to acquire 
the technique of writing 
for publication. ‘‘ Training 
for Authorship,’’ Grenville 
Kleiser’s latest and greatest 
book, is 


A COMPLETE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN HOW 
TO WRITE STUFF THAT 
WILL SELL! 


Mr. Kleiser proves his 
power of writing attractively 
and his ability to teach 
others to do so by actually 
making study of his book a 
pleasure! Within its covers 
you drift from page to page, 
fascinated and entertained 
while absorbing instruction, 
as easily as you might 
journey in a canoe on a 
limpid stream, all the while 
enjoying the charm of the 
landscape, the fragrance of 
flowers, and songs of birds. 

After a casual reading of 
the book you have the satis- 
factory feeling of a few 
hours pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent in acquiring a 
new glimpse of how to 
increase your income. 


CHANCES THAT BECKON 
YOU 


Publishers buy manuscripts all the time—nov- 
els, short stories, histories, biographies, philoso- co. 
phies, magazine articles, matter for newspapers 
—religious, domestic, pathetic, poeticand comic. 


8vo. Cloth. 612 pages. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Sy % PURE 


Use Your Pen and Increase Your Income 


“TRAINING FOR AUTHORSHIP” WILL SHOW YOU HOW! 


ING before in history was the oppor- 
tunity so inviting as it is to-day for an 
educated man or woman to enter the literary 
field as a writer. Market prices for good stuff 


THOROUGH TRAINING 
“Training for Authorship”’ carries 
you through the technical instruc- 
tion for professional writing. Read 
the 25 chapter headings; 


LEARNING TO WRITE 


WORD-BUILDING (Part One) 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
(Method) 
PHRASE-MAKING (Part One) 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
(Gathering. Material) 
SHORT-STORY WRITING (Plot) 
SENTENCE-MAKING 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
(Character-Drawing) 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
(Dialog) 
WORD-BUILDING (Part Two) 
THE STUDY OF SIMILES 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
(Description) 
WORDS AND STYLE (Part One) 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
(Construction) 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PHRASE-MAKING (Part Two) 
HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL 
WORD-BUILDING (Part Three) 
DEVELOPING A PROSE STYLE 
THE WRITING OF ESSAYS 
WORDS AND STYLE (Part Two) 
HOW TO WRITE HISTORY 
HOW TO WRITE BIOGRAPHY 
THE BIBLE AND LITERARY 
TRAINING 
HOW TO WRITE A SCENARIO 
FOR A PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING EXERCISES 
WITH EACH CHAPTER 


Theatrical producers want new plays. The 
moving picture people require new scenarios. 
Why shouldn't you increase your income in 
helping to supply this demand? 


PRAISES FOR THE BOOK 
“For the thousands who 
realize they have a story 
in their system, but feel too 
inexperienced to put that 
story into writing, here is 
a worthy book through 
which, with careful reading 
and some study, they may 
soon find themselves pre- 
pared and with full confi- 
dence to attempt to write 
the tale. ’’—Boston Globe. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 
“Contains more practical 
common sense and more use- 
ful information on this sub- 
ject than any book I have 
seen. ’’—Thomas L. Masson, 
Author, 


HELPFUL TO ASPIRANTS 

“T believe ‘Training for 
Authorship’ will be very 
helpful to aspiring writers.” 
—Harold Bell Wright, 
Author, 


SPLENDID. HANDBOOK 

“Tt seems to me to be a 
splendid handbook, not 
alone for ‘training’ for 
authors, but for authors 
already  trained.’’—Harry 
Leon Wilson, Author. 


UNIVERSITY PROFES- 
SOR’S O. K. 
“T shall be glad to recom- 
mend the book upon occa- 
sion.” H. M. Ellis, Head 


of Department of English, 
University of Maine. 


BRISTLES WITH EFFICIENCY 
A most inclusive manual bristling with 
efficiency.’""—Neilson C. Hannay, Head of 
English Department, Boston University. 


$6, net; $6.18, postpaid. At bookstores or from the Publishers 


358 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


January 5.—English women of the British 
concession in Hankow, China, begin 
leaving after Chinese mobs seize the 
concession and hoist the flag of the 
Canton Government. 


January 6.—The British resume control of 
the British concession in Hankow, 
China, by arrangement with the Can- 
tonese military authorities, but in the 
Yangtze Valley generally anarchy is 
reported. 


January 8.—President Calles says Mexico 
would be willing to submit its new 
petroleum and alien land law differences 
with the United States to The Hague 
tribunal, if that is found to be the only 
way of avoiding a still greater menace. 


Five American destroyers and three Brit- 
ish cruisers take up positions in the 
lower Yangtze River, while the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council of the foreign 
settlement announces that “‘a state of 
emergency exists,” and orders all foreign 
reservists to be prepared for action. 


January 9.—Seventy-six persons, the ma- 
jority children, are trampled to death 
in a panic which follows a fire in the 
Laurier Palace Theater in Montreal, 
Canada. 


The Shanghai Municipal Council ad- 
dresses a proclamation to the Chinese, 
saying that any uprising will be met 
with force, and instructs the reservists 
‘to shoot to kill and to keep shooting.” 
Sixty American women and children 
arrive in Shanghai from Hankow. 


January 10.—The Bishop of Tabasco and 
forty other Catholic officials are ar- 
rested by Mexican authorities on 
charges of conducting clandestine re- 
ligious services, in violation of the new 
Federal law. 


Dr. Julius Curtius, Minister of Economie 
Affairs, is summoned by President 
Hindenburg of Germany to form a new 
Cabinet. 


January 11.—Revolts are reported in five 
Mexican States, and in Cocula, State of 
Jalisco, twenty-one persons are re- 
ported killed and ten wounded in a 
clash between Catholics and the author- 
ities. 


Influenza is sweeping Europe, says a 
Geneva dispatch. 


DOMESTIC 


January 5.—Twenty-odd past and present 
players of the White Sox and Detroit 
Tigers, in a hearing before Commis- 
sioner of Baseball Landis, deny ‘‘Swede’ 
Risberg’s accusations that the White 


Sox bought a series from the Tigers in 
1917. 


The United States Government issues 
orders permitting arms shipments to 
President Diaz of Nicaragua and orders 
a blockade to prevent munitions from 
reaching the rebels under Sacasa. The 
State Department announces requests 
from the British and Italian Chargés 
d’Affaires for protection of their na- 
tionals in Nicaragua. 


January 6.—Six more war-ships are ordered 
to Nicaraguan waters to enable Rear- 
Admiral Latimer “thoroughly to pro- 
tect American interests and lives and 
property of American and foreign citi- 
zens in Nicaragua.” 


The House passes, 132 to 69, an amend- 
ment to the Naval bill granting an | 
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initial appropriation of $200,000 for 


one of the two, dirigibles which Presi CRI CRI OHIO CHM CDOS COS CD ODI ORION 
pene oe disapproved in his budget 


In a letter read to the meeting of the 
Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand, 
President Coolidge bespeaks the obser- 
vance of all the country’s laws, and 
Senator Borah of Idaho challenges the 
anti-Prohibitionists to “‘put forth their 
platform and name their candidate.” 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
introduces a resolution calling for an 
investigation by the Foreign Relations 
Committee into concessions granted to 
American citizens and corporations by 
foreign countries. 


January 7.—The House refuses, 183 to 
161, to sanction an amendment to the 


The AMPLION CONE ably stands 


Naval bill iating $45 : 
Naval bill appropriating $450,000 for the severest test you can give 
The President’s official spokesman an- —clear reproduction of speech 


nounees that the chief purpose of gov- . ; 2 
ernments is the protection of Phelives Y OU will enjoy the many — bled with the Cone in a hand- 
and property of their nationals, and it is speeches and talks that will some mahogany cabinet, 14” x 
net that the Government believes be broadcast this winter much 14”x9”. Model AC12—$30. 
ae gees pan 88, S2zP- more if you attach an Amplion Other Amplion reproducers 
; Cone to your radio set. peteat> a e135 

ber Gene ne oe ee Selah The secret of its fine perform Ask your dealer for a demonstration or 
Speaee erik: home in Atlanta, at ance lies in the matchless trite for booklet illustrating and describ 
the age of 70. Amplion unit which is assem- ing all Amplion models, 


January 8.—Additional American naval PE AMPLION CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
and military forees will be sent to China, Suite .I, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 


if needed, to protect American lives and 
property, it is announced in Wash- $ 
ington. G 


The Amplion Corporation of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


January 10.—An exhibition of motion pic- 
tures reproduced over the radio is 
shown to the Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers of New York by Dr. E. F. W. 
Alexanderson. 


In a special message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Coolidge says that the United 
States Government has proof that 
Mexico has countenanced and aided the 
sending of munitions to the Sacasa 
revolutionists in Nicaragua, and that 
this country, therefore, can not fail ‘‘to 
view with deep concern any serious 
threat to stability and constitutional 
government in Nicaragua tending to- 
ward anarchy and jeopardizing Amer- 
ican interests.”’ 


Senator 'Reed of Missouri introduces in 
the Senate a resolution calling on Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue Blair D tf 
and General Andrews, Chief Prohibition on 
enforcement officer, to furnish the 
Senate copies of all orders and corre- Be 


spondence regarding the employment 
of undercover men who establish 


speak-easies in order to trap violators Ridiculous! 


of the Prohibition Law. 

A state of revolution in Mexico is de- gis. Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
clared in a manifesto issued by José F. safely protect and gently medi- 
Gandara, an El] Paso business man, who T cate the throat tissues. They 
ee ee F you leave the delicate lin- quicklysoothe irritation,relieve 
tions. Rene Capistran Garza, of Mex- : f Hooeunprotecreda? i q h 
ico City, is recognized as the Provisional ing m6 your oat unp , Oarseness, ease and stop t 1e 
President of the new government. you're almost as silly as this cough. Your whole throat is 

: “snow-bird.” Cold air, Sets cooled, cleared, and refreshed. 
January 11—The Mexican Embassy makes germs, striking your throat Povo lendetnS Bs (ieorice 
oe & ee the mY mee oe cause coughs and colds. It’s and Menthol pales nS) c 
overnment’s charges tha e ; 15 ; 
sending arms and munitions to Nic- dangerous. Why take the risk? | Keep a box handy always 
aragua, and says Mexico’s recognition “‘The cheapest health insurance in the world”’ 


of the Sacasa government in Nicaragua rome 

is based on constitutional grounds. [T a B ROT 
The Senate adopts the resolution of Sen- 

ator Robinson of Arkansas, empower- E , 0 5 

ing the Reed Special Committee to C O U G | D RO P S 

impound the ballots in the Pennsyl- 

vania Senatorial election and to investi- 


gate the election of William S. Vare as 
Senator from the State. 
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Aeep Slender 
Pacdiantly 
5 


— | 


MISS 
DOROTHY KNAPP 
by { acclaimed the world's 
; most beautiful girl 
4 \—who uses the "Hedlth 
Builder” daily, jn 
her home. 


urs Fav ovaBLE 


Dierme or backbreaking ex- 
ercises no longer necessary iy 
For an ingenious new devite, } 
the Battle Creek Health Build 

er, enables you to keep glori- 
ously healthy — pleasingly 
slender— without any effort on 
your part! The Health Builder 
gives a combined massage-vi- 
bratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur. It vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and reduces 
superfluous weight 


Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific, method 
of reducing weight and keep- 
ing vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


‘Send for “Health and Beauty 
‘in Fifteen Minutes a Day”— 
a valuable Free Book showing 
the Battle Creek Health Build- 
er in operation — with com- 
plete series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co, 


Room ED-321 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book *'Health and Beauty’’—Today 
. 


(OURS a es eS Se 


) i tf yf fg ty gee ee 
OWN A 
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_ TYPEWRITER! 


| A GENUINE UNDERWOOD! : 
Clip po mail this, if you want a real rebuilt UNDERWOOD— 

ace of all typewriters. Remanufactured and guaranteed FIVE 
[x ars. Price and terms you’ll NEVER see equaled. 


ee (ee an AI d oth del, 
FREE BOOK ji COIS aa 
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vy SPICE 


.38 Caliber. — Hoten Cirerk—‘‘Just in 
from Chicago, I see, Mr. Smith.” 

Mr. Smrru—‘‘No; that’s a moth. hole 
in my lapel.’’—Life. 


All Broken Up.— 
WINDOW OF SAGINAW OIL 
PRODUCER KILLS SELF 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Glories In It.—‘‘Mamma, who’s that 
poor man running around there that every 
one is yelling at?”’ 

“Hush, child, that’s the cheer-leader.’’— 
Cynic. 


Hates to be Disturbed.—‘‘And is your 
dog a good watch dog at night?” 

“T should think so. At the least noise, 
you have only to wake him up, and he 
barks.’ — Péle Méle (Paris). 


Sunny Side of an Eon.—The bones of a 
woman presumably a million years old 
have been found in Asia. But you'll 
never get her to admit she is a day over 
a hundred thousand.— Life. 


Warming Up Vermont.—One of the 
finest country estates in Vermont, 14 
buildings, 90 acres of meadow and wood- 
land, all heated with hot water, electricity, 
and gas.— Ad in a Vermont paper. 


The Brighter Side. — King Ferdinand 
of Roumania is reported from various 
sources to be dying, but radiograms to 
Queen Marie, on the Berengaria, are said 
to be less optimistie.— Washington News. 


Weird and Wild.—SHopman—“‘Christ- 
mas presents, madam? Something useful 
or ornamental?”’ 

SHopprer—‘No—neither! It’sa wedding- 
present I want.”—The Passing Show 
(London). 


Hooray for the Huddle System!—Har- 
vard has accused Princeton of using rough 
tacties on the gridiron, and athletic rela- 
tions between the two schools have been 
severed. Next year the Big Three will be 
Yale, Harvard, and Vassar.—J udge. 


A Gentlemanly Mare.—With a race 
track on the site, it is expected that Sam 
Riddle, nationally known sportsman, is 
contemplating transferring his stables to 
Lancaster County, ineluding his noted 
mare ‘“‘Man 0’ War.”’— Pennsylvania paper. 


In the Van.—The following is the true 
retort made by one of two second lieuten- 
ants in hospital in England in the summer 
of 1918. Said one to the other, ‘“Were you 
in the March retreat, then?” 

‘‘Was lin the March retreat?’ came the 
reply. “My dear sir, I very nearly led 
it!’’—Christian Register. 


An Infantile Banquet. — ‘‘ You’re look- 
ing fine,’ announced the doctor to his 
patient. ‘‘Have you followed my dieting 
instructions and eaten only what a three- 
year-old child would?”’ 

“Yes, doctor,’ was the sad reply. 
*“Wor dinner I had a handful of mud, one of 


coal dust, a button hook and a box of safety - 
“J | matches.”— American Legion Monthly. 


vy OF evel EG 


Happy Thought.—Ben Perry had as his 
guests this week Mrs. Ben Perry and daugh- 
ter, Miss Peggy.— New Mexico paper. 


Familiar Touch. — Sricx-up Man— 
“Gimme your money!”’ 

Mr. Pecx (absent-mindedly)—‘‘Yes, my 
dear.’’—Colgate Banter. 


The Cat’s Rival.— 

WOMAN FACES TRIAL AFTER 

SEVEN DEATHS FROM POISON 
— New York American. 


Or Call a Bootlegger.— First CARPENTER 
—‘Joe, how do youmakea Venetian blind?”’ 
ANOTHER Carp—‘‘Ay, that’s easy, stick 
your finger in his  eye.’’—Stanford 
Chaparral. 


Keeping It Dark.— 
WORLD’S OLDEST BANKER DIES 
AT 104 YEARS 
NO REASONS GIVEN 
—Texas paper. 


Papa’s Precious.—‘‘The children need 
something new every week. You have no 
children, hence you can not understand.” 

“T understand, old chap; I have an auto- 
mobile.’”’— Boston Transcript. 


Geace and Pood Will.— 

COOLIDGE, IN YULE BREETING 
TO WORLD, GARES PLAN FOR 
10 NEW CRUISERS 
—Head-lines in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Mitts That Molt.—Lirr_re Girt (whose 
mother has bought her a pair of woolen 
gloves for Christmas)—‘‘Oh, but, Mama, 
I wish you had bought kid gloves. I hate 
this kind; they make my sweets so hairy!” 
—The Humorist. 


Stop and let the train go by, 
It hardly takes a minute; 
Your car starts off again intact, 
And better still—you’re in it. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Did Whistler Whistle?—A Mid-Western. 
newspaper in a tribute to the late Joseph 
Pennell, writes J. W. N. (Philadelphia), 
stated: 

‘*Mr. Pennell was a personal friend of the 
late James MacNeil, whistler.”—Christian 
Evangelist. 


Passing the Buck. — EmpLoyvren—‘‘Sir, 
can you let me off to-morrow afternoon 
to go Christmas shopping with my wife?’ 

EmprLoyer—‘‘Certainly not! We are too 
busy!”’. 

EMPLOYEE (much _ relieved)—‘‘Thank 
you, sir, you are very kind!’’—The Passing 
Show (London). 


Stunning Alibi.—LDLiza was on the witness 
stand. 

‘““Are you positive,” inquired the prose- 
eutor, *‘ that you know where your husband 
was on the night this crime was com- 
mitted?’’ 

“Ef Ah didn’,”’ replied the witness 
firmly, ‘‘den Ah sean a good rollin’ pin 
ovah an innercent man’s haid, dat’s all!” 
— American Legion M onthly. 
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